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HARVEST TIME! 


Harvest time again! Here is a job that corn belt farmers rush from start 
to finish, and haste is justified because ripe grain is an easy victim for high 
winds and heavy rains. More farmers this year are trying the combine 
(1) for the first time, but there will still be large numbers of regular style 
grain binders, drawn by horses or tractors (3, 4 and 6). Then, after harvest- 
ing comes the threshing (5), except for the combine owners, who get their 
grain directly from the swath (2). As this is the hundredth year since the 
invention of the reaper, many of us will be thinking some about grandfather’s 
day as we set up the golden bundles. 
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horseflesh 


ASOLINE engines are re- h 
G placing horses because 
they work faster, and at a lower 
cost per horsepower. 

Ethyl! Gasoline goes one step A 
farther. It makes good motors 
better. It increases the saving 
that gasoline engines give you 
in time, labor and upkeep. 

Ethyl gives more because it i 
is good gasoline (specially 
tested for purity, volatility, 
and other desirable qualities) 
plus valuable drops of Ethyl A 
fluid. 

Inside the engine, the Ethyl h 
fluid controls combustion. It 
prevents the uneven explosions 
that cause power-waste, harm- 
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The Etay!t embiem on any pump 
stands for tested gasoline of Ethyl 
quality. Constant inspection of gas- 
oline from Ethy! pumps throughout 
the country guards thie standard. 
All Ethyl Gasoline is colored red. 


ful “knock” and overheating. 
It governs the burning of gaso- 
line so that power is deliv- 
ered with a smoothly increasing 
pressure, bringing out the best 
performance of amy engine. 
Put Ethyl Gasoline in your 
truck, tractor and passenger 
car. It will keep the engines in 
better shape and save money 
on carbon removal. It will 
lessen wasteful gear shifting on 
hills and heavy going. It will 
take you there and get you 
back quicker and easier — 
whether you are driving to 
town or plowing a field. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrys- 
ler Building, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used é 


SBTrHYL GASOLINE 


in Ethyl fluid is lead, 
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Notice to Service Bureau 
Members 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead offers a reward of $50 to pro- 
tect Service Bureau members from 
thieves and swindlers. Effective 
July 11, 1931, and until further no- 
tice, the reward will be paid subject 
to the following conditions: 

1: When property is stolen from 
the premises of an Iowa Service Bu- 
reau member; or his automobile, 
bearing the windshield reward sign, 
is stolen anywhere; or an agent swin- 
dles or defrauds such member, or 
any of his family, on his premises. 

2. A reward of $50 will be paid to 
whoever gives pri- 
mary information 
that is responsi- 
ble for the cap- 
ture of the thief 
or fraudulent 
agent, upon con- 
viction and actual 
imprisonment in 
state or federal 
prison to serve a 
sentence of one 
year or more for 
such crime. No 
reward is paid on 
a commitment to 
jail, reform school 
or state training 
school, on a pa- 
role or suspended 
sentence, or on a 
prison sentence 
served in default 
of fine. 

3. A legible 
Service Bureau 
sign, announcing 
the $50 reward, must be posted in 
plain view near the entrance of the 
premises at the time the crime is 
committed. 

4. Buildings which house livestock 
or other property and which are part 
of the farm improvements, but are 
located away from the farmstead res- 
idence, must also be posted with a 
reward sign. Extra cardboard sign is 
furnished free on request, or extra 
metal sign furnished for 10 cents 
each. 

5. Marking of poultry is important 
in this campaign to curb farm thiev- 
ery. Chicken thieves frequently es- 
cape conviction unless ownership can 
be established in court. Therefore, 
when poultry bearing the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead regis- 
tered mark is stolen from a Service 
Bureau member, the reward offered 
is $50. But on all other poultry, the 
reward offered is $25. 

6. One reward is paid on each 
case, whether one or more criminals 
are convicted. 

7. The Service Bureau must be no- 
tified within thirty days of the date 
the crime is committed, and, in case 
of trial, also notified of trial date as 
soon as same is fixed. Claim for the 
reward must be filed within ten days 
after conviction and sentence. We 
reserve the right to withhold pay- 
ment of reward until ninety days of 
the sentence has been actually 
served, 

8. If two or more persons claim the 
reward in any one case, the opinion 
of the county attorney and other of- 
ficers will be considered, but final 
decision as to who receives the re- 
ward will be made by the Service 
Bureau. : 

9. The reward originally applied 
only to Iowa, but has recently been 
extended to northern Missouri, south- 
eastern South Dakota and the south- 
ern tier of counties in Minnesota. 

This is an official notice to all 
members of a change of rules rela- 
tive to rewards, effective July 11, 
1931. All previous rules are hereby 
cancelled. 


George Claussen—“stole 
cattle.” 
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Catch Cattle Thief in 


Hancock County 


For a few days early in May it 
looked as if cattle rustlers were get- 
ting a foothold in northern Iowa. 
Near Goodell, in Hancock county, 
Harry Ruka lost six head of fine two 
year-old cattle, and his neighbor, J 
W. McCullough, missed five head of 
good Angus cows. One Thursday 
morning, Harry Ruka and his hired 
man were working near the stock 
pasture where they had placed twen- 
ty-two head of young cattle early in 
April. Mr. Ruka thought the herd 
seemed to be smaller so he went over 
and counted the animals carefully. 
Six head were 
missing. Harry 
supposed they 
had found a hole 
in the fence and 
had strayed to a 
neighbors’ farm, 
so he spent tho 
rest of the day 
and Friday morn- 
ing trying to lo 
cate them. Then 
he noticed a place 
along the road 
where the staples 
had been pulled 
in the pasture 
fence and_ the 
wires let down 
Upon investiga 
ting further, he 
found tracks indi 
cating a truck 
with dual wheels 
had been backed 
up to the embank 
ment at the side 
of the road and cattle loaded on. 
The embankment was just the right 
height to make a perfect loading 
platform. The tracks were fresh so 
Harry knew the theft must have 
taken place either Tuesday or 
Wednesday night. 

He notified Sheriff E. P. Hanson 
and they both got busy on clues. At 
the request of Sheriff Hanson, a 
member of the state bureau of inves 
tigation went to a packing plant at 
Des Moines, where he found record 
of sale and slaughter of six cattle 
answering the description of those 
stolen from Ruka. The agent found 
the hides from Ruka’s cattle which 
were positively identified by Ruka 
himself. 

Soon a truck driver from Webster 
City was located who had been hired 
by the thief to haul the cattle from 
the Ruka pasture to the stockyards 
at Webster City. The thief had told 
him, said the trucker, that he had 
bought the cattle from the owner. 
Then another Webster City man was 
found whom the thief had hired to re: 
load the cattle from the stockyards 
there and haul them to the packing 
plant at Des Moines. With the de- 
scriptions furnished by the truck 
drivers and additional information 
collected fram other sources, Sheriff 
Hanson and a state agent succeeded 
in locating the alleged thief in a few 
days and took him into custody. 

The following day George Claussen 
pleaded guilty in the district court of 
Hancock county and the judge sen- 
tenced him to serve five years in the 
state penitentiary at Fort Madison. 
The sheriff took him to prison within 
a day or two. Mr. Ruka is a reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home 
stead and had a Service Bureau sign 
posted on the gate, so we gladly pay 
him a $50 reward on the capture. 


Ruka's 





Expanding the market for the 
farmer’s product and steadying the 
flow of products to market by cut 
ting down competitive selling are 
two advantages possible thru coop- 
eratives. 
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Russian 
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ROM central Russia southward and east- 
F ward to the Caucasus mountains, there 

stretches a great belt of deep black soil, 
similar to our best prairie soils. North of the 
Black sea there is ample rainfall, and there 
on this ‘‘chernozem,’’ as the Russians eall it, 
was once the bread basket of Europe, whence 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat were exported 
every year. Still farther south and east, be- 
tween the Black sea and the Caspian sea, the 
black soil continues, but there the rainfall 
gradually diminishes, just as it does in our 
Great Plains area. 


Turned Over to Cossacks 


Generations ago, the ezars turned this re- 
gion of rich soil but scanty rainfall over to 
the Cossacks, wild fighting horsemen, as their 
heritage in return for their service in the 
armies. It supported only the roving horses 
of the Cossacks, a few scattered patches eulti- 
vated by their poor tenants, and bands of 
wild camels, while the indolent Cossacks, when 
not away fighting, spent their time in riding, 
in military practice, or loafing in their strag- 
gling villages. 

After the World war and the Russian revo- 
lution, the Cossacks held to the old regime, 
and sent army after army against 
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In the Grain Bet 
of New Russia 


Where Men Are Men and Tractors Are Gods 


By MORDECAI EZEKIEL 


for the peasants to work. It took at least four 
horses to plow properly—and most peasants 
did not have even one. The peasants eulti- 
vated small plots for food for their own sub- 
sistence, and most of this broad, flat area lay 
unused grass land. 

By 1928, Russia’s socialistic methods be- 
came more formulated, and were embodied in 
the Five-Year Plan. This is an ambitious pro- 
gram to transform poor, bankrupt, ragged 
Russia, a land 80 per cent of whose popula- 
tion is composed of ignorant peasants, into a 
modern industrial state, while still maintain- 
ing the Socialist ideals of no private capital, 
no privileged wealthy class, and no food ex- 
cept for him who works. As part of this de- 
velopment, a state owned grain trust was 
formed to develop grain farms, and the un- 
used and potentially-rich flat lands of the 
North Caucasus were among the first to be 
utilized. Already, the American, Harold 
Ware, had brought the first shipment of 
American tractors to Russia, and had begun 
to demonstrate the possibilities of American 
large scale machinery under Russian condi- 
tions. 

But, altho Russia could buy tractors from 
America, she had no men to run them. So it 
was decided to establish a school in which Rus- 
sian workers could be trained to handle the 
machinery to grow wheat on a large scale. 
This school, known as the ‘‘ Verblut Sovvhoz,’’ 
or Verblut State Farm, is both a school and 
a farm, and is located in the heart of the 
semi-arid area just described. It is managed 
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American 
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by Direetor Margolin. M. C. 
American from the state of Kansas, 
most trusted expert on the farm. 

Just to get to Verblut is an adventure in 
itself. From ancient Moscow the slow train 
meanders south and eastward, over the broad 
plains of the Ukraine; thru the tangle tracks 
and villages of the Donetz coal basin, which 
is the Pittsburgh region of Russia, where 
mountains of coal are piled above each mine 
pit, waiting to be hauled away by the dis- 
organized railways, and finally over the broad 
waters of the River Don, to the city of Rostov. 


Wait a Day for the Train 


There, if one is lucky, one may find a room 
in an unheated hotel for $4 for the night, to 
wait a day for the local train for Verblut. 
(There used to be two trains a day, but one of 
the locomotives broke down, so one of the 
trains was missing every second day.) To 
take the train, one must join the grand rush of 
peasants, returning to the country after hav- 
ing brought in eggs or butter or sour milk to 
sell. It is no wonder that they are anxious to 
get on the train, for they may have been wait- 
ing three or four days, living and sleeping 
on the floor of the station waiting-room. 

Jammed aboard at last, we fin- 
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the Soviets. But at length the Red *#-— 
armies,:aided by the oppressed ten- 
ants, stamped out the last embers 
of counter-revolution, and _ the 
North Caucasus became an inte- 
gral part of the Union of Socialis- 
tie Soviet Republics, as Russia 
calls herself today. The previous 
Cossack landlords were driven off, 
the land was turned over to the 
poor peasants, and other peasants 
from more densely populated _re- 
gions were brought in and given 
land. But the soil was too heavy 


OWHERE in the world today is there a more interesting 
spectacle than Russia, an old kettle brewing a new mix- 

ture. Her outcome is anybody’s guess, but we know it will affect 
America. Let us see what is doing, then, in this story by Mor- 
decai Ezekiel, Guggenheim Fellow for Economic Research in 
Europe, who has stood on rich wheat land in the Black Sea coun- 
try and listened to the hum of tractor engines in a region made 
famous by dashing Cossack horsemen. He tells us how the 
Machine God is ruling its Soviet subjects. 
Large apartment living quarters (below) are found on the 
big Russian farms. 


ally started out only an hour late, 
at 9 p. m. Luck was with us, for 
we covered the fifty miles or so 
to Verblut in only a little more 
than three hours, getting in about 
12:30, whereas, we were told later, 
it was more usual for this train, 
due at 11 p. m., to get in about 3 
or4a.m. We staggered off with 
our heavy packs (every wise trav- 
eler carries supplies of food with 
him into Russia, as well as cloth- 
ing). A friendly Russian helped 
us with (Continued on page 18) 













































OW much money do 


Why Your 


you owe on your 
Debts Are farm? Do you realize 


that this debt, measured 
in commodity values, has 
increased one-third in the last five years? 
While you were paying interest regularly, 
and borrowing no more money, that debt has 
swollen until you would be paying back one- 
third more than you borrowed if you settled 
up today. 

In the next five years, unless we take ac- 
tion, that debt will increase by another third. 
Add a few more years, and your debt will 
have doubled. How do you like the idea? 

This method of stealing from the debtor by 
increasing his burden can be put over just be- 
cause it is a little hard to see. If your mort- 
gage was $6,000 and it was provided that in 
five years the face of the mortgage would be 
$8,000, you would be tearing up the ground. 
So would any farmer. Yet if the face of the 
mortgage remains at $6,000 and you have to 
sell one-third more hogs, corn, oats, butterfat 
and so on to pay it off than you would have 
when you borrowed the money, the actual 
debt has increased one-third. 

That’s what we're up against now. The 
continued decline in the price level, reflected 
in the price of farm and other products, is in- 
creasing the load that every debtor must car- 
ry. It also increases the load every taxpayer 
must carry. A good percentage of taxes go to 
pay off bonds which were sold some years ago. 
These debts, like the debts of private indi- 
viduals, have become inflated as a result of 
the decline in the price devel. 

What can be done about it? How can we 
stop the continual drop in the price level, the 
continual swelling of the debtors’ burdens? 

Three steps are indicated: 

1. Instruct the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Treasury Department to use their powers 
to bring about a mild inflation aimed at a 
price level not lower than that of 1926. 

2. Secure the adoption of a plan for stabil- 
izing the price level permanently at that 
point. 

3. Get a conference of the heads of national 
banks of different countries to plan interna- 
tional stabilization at the same point. 

The first thing to do, of. course, is to get ac- 
tion by the federal authorities. In the opin- 
ion of many experts, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Department, thru 
handling of bond sales and purchases, by 
changing the rediscount rate, and by permit- 
ting the use of real property as security in 
short time and intermediate banking loans, 
could start a mild inflation that would help 
the situation greatly. A joint resolution by 
congress could instruct these agencies to use 
their powers to this end. 

When your congressman comes around this 
summer to look after his political fences, ask 
him if he will support such a resolution. If 
he doesn’t appreciate the importance of a sta- 
ble dollar, he is too stupid to send back. If 
he does appreciate it and dares not put up a 
fight to stop the increase of farm debts, he’s 
no good to farm people at Washington. This 
is a good test question, and it ought to be an- 
swered ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ without any hedging. 


Swelling 


URING the past 52 

years, at Des Moines, 
there have been nine 
Junes with mean temper- 
atures of more than 73 
degrees. Eight of the nine have been followed 
by Julys which were also above normal. The 
eight years exemplifying this relationship are 
1890, 1894, 1901, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1919 and 
1921. The year 1922 was the exception, with 
a hot June and a cool July. Cool Junes are 
usually followed by cool Julys, but there are 


Hot Julys 
Follow 
Hot Junes 


EDITORIALS 


a number of exceptions to this rule, the most 
notable being 1916. 

Since June of 1931 was hot, it would seem 
that the chances are eight to one for July also 
being somewhat hot. 

Moreover, when the planet Mars has a 
heliocentric longitude of 220 degrees in the 
month of July, it is usually hot. This hap- 
pened in the Julys of 1886, 1901 and 1916. 
These were three of the hottest Julys on ree- 
ord. In 1931, we get the same position of the 
earth, sun and Mars as in these other hot 
Julys, and it will be interesting to see if we 
get the same results. 


Better E GET some de- 

pressing letters 
Off On the from friends on the farm 
Farm who are having a hard 


time to pay interest and 
taxes, but the most pathetic reports come from 
those farmers who have left the farm for the 
city. One former Iowa farmer, now living in 
a middle-western city, writes: 


We are down to our last eight dollars 
and must do something soon as the town 
is chock full of idle men. Whenever any- 
thing opens up here which ealls for a 
bunch of men, as a paving job or such 
like, there will be such a crowd left after 
the ranks have been filled as to make it 
hard to get around. Please don’t, for 
God’s sake, try to persuade the farmers 
they are the real sufferers for they are 
not. I know, because I have been a farmer 
most of my life until the past seven years, 
being a victim of the 1920 crash, but held 
on till the spring of 1924. I was a sue- 
cessful stockman, a breeder of purebred 
hogs for eighteen years, am a good feed- 
man, if I may say it, and yet there does 
not seem to be any place for me. 

This is one of the human results of a na- 
tional policy that can find nothing better to 
do for agriculture than to erowd more farm- 
ers off the land into the ranks of the jobless 
in town. 


The 1931 CCORDING to the 
. P nt post of- 
Fall Pig - & government p 
fice survey, farmers 
Forecast early in June planned to 
y I 


have 18 per cent more 
sows farrow this fall than was the case last 
year. For some reason, farmers always make 
a large overestimate when anwering this par- 
ticular question. We do not know how serious 
the overestimate is this year, but, judging 
from past experience, we would say that an 
increase of 18 per cent in intentions will actu- 
ally work out to mean a decrease of 2 per cent 
in actual production. 

Without much question, there are 2 or 3 
per cent more spring pigs in the country this 
year than a year ago. A year ago, however, 
the supply was rather short, and so we may 
be fairly certain that there will not be any 
great surplus of hogs during the next year. 
The hog market is gradually working into a 
healthy condition, and, while there may be 
some very low hog prices during November, 
December and early January, we would ex- 
pect hog prices during the greater part of the 
next year to be fairly satisfactory. At any 
rate, there is nothing to terrify us in this an- 
nounced increase of 18 per cent in number 
of sows bred for fall farrow. The actual final 
eount will probably show a slight decrease. 

While the hog farmers as a whole are not 
increasing, and will probably not have any 
more fall pigs than a year ago, it does seem 
likely that Iowa hog farmers will have a very 
real increase. The government pig survey 
figures indicate a 29 per cent increase, and in- 
asmuch as Iowa farmers usually come closer 
to living up to their intentions than hog 


farmers for the United States as a whole, it 
seems probable that there will be at least 15 
per cent more fall pigs in Iowa this year than 
last year. If the hog situation improves as 
we anticipate, this should work out to be a 
good thing for Iowa farmers. 


Working HIS is a good time of 

year for horse farm- 
Horses on ers to get lazy during the 
Hot Days noon hour. Working a 


horse during the middle 
of a hot summer day is apt to end up with a 
call to the rendering plant. Last year it was 
estimated that over 4,000 horses died from 
over-heating during one week in the harvest 
season. Some of these losses might have been 
avoided if the owners had taken a few simple 
precautions. 

One of the important precautions is to turn 
the horses out of the barn at night so they 
may get thoroly cooled off. Veterinarians ob- 
serve that seldom do horses turned out at 
night sueeumb to over-heating. The compar- 
atively small amount of grass eaten during 
late evening and early morning hours has no 
detrimental effect on healthy animals. 

A second important thing is to rest the team 
frequently when at work. If possible, stop on 
a ridge or knoll where the animals ean face 
into the breeze. And if a horse could speak, 
he would tell us how much he appreciates hav- 
ing the collar lifted forward off his shoulders 
during the rest interval. Frequent watering 
is another great help. 

One of the first signs of an over-heated 
horse is excessive pulling into the harness and 
on the bit. Shortly afterwards, the horse stops 
sweating, breathes heavily, then begins to 
stagger and finally goes down. As soon as 
the first symptom is noticed, unhitch the 
horse and lead it to as cool a place as is con- 
venient, if possible, near cool water. If the 
ease looks serious, call a veterinarian. In 
the meantime, it is highly beneficial to pour 
cool water on the horse's head, neck and legs. 
Blood vessels are near the surface on these 
parts. If the animal goes down in the field, 
flatten all surrounding vegetation so as to 
promote air movement. Apply cold water un- 
til help arrives, 

Another symptom of an over-heated horse 
is poor appetite, especially at the noon hour. 
It is one of the best ways the horse has of 
explaining that he is not in condition to work. 


Fat Hogs O ONE has as yet 

learned just how to 
And Hot keep hogs entirely happy 
Weather during the hot weather. 


When the temperature 
goes into the nineties day after day, the peo- 
ple who keep their hogs on clean pastures 
find that they have some unusual hot weather 
troubles, unless they are prepared to furnish 
eool drinking water and comfortable shade. 
Oftentimes, it is impossible to do this, and 
then, if the lots are clean of manure, it may 
perhaps be better to bring the spring pigs in 
around the buildings again, in order that they 
may have better access to cool water and com- 
fortable shade. Of course, each man’s loca- 
tion has a rule of its own. The only certain 
thing which any one can say from a distance 
is that hogs do not stand hot weather as well 
as human beings, and that, therefore, great 
care must be taken in handling them. We 
would like to hear from some of our readers 
who feel that they have really learned how to 
handle their hogs in hot weather. 

Concerning the. shipping of hogs in hot 
weather, the Chicago Producers give the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

‘*Haul or drive your hogs into the shipping 
station in ample time to allow them to become 
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yested and cool before loading. Insist upon 
a clean car bedded with sand. Wet down the 
pedding and interior of the ear before load- 
ing. Give only a slight grain feeding before 
shipping. Heavy feeding means more body 
heat generated. Load not more than one hour 
pefore the train is to depart. Load slowly and 
earefully. Avoid excitement, and do not beat 
or bruise the animals. Load not to exceed 
16,000 pounds in a standard 36-foot car dur- 
jing warm weather. Have the cars drenched 
at every available point immediately after 
the train stops. Use ice bags suspended from 
the car roof whenever possible. Six bags to a 
ear will suffice.’’ 


Songs for ERE’S a tip for 

farm folks who like 
Farm Hour good singing. Miss Bes- 
Listeners sie Streeter, formerly as- 


sistant supervisor of mu- 
sie in the Los Angeles schools, and now eon- 
dueting musie and music appreciation classes 
in the summer school at the Chicago College 
of Music, will broadcast songs over the N. B. 
(. chain for the next five Thursdays. 

Miss Streeter’s selections will be taken from 
Prof. Charles A. Fullerton’s book, ‘‘ Element- 
ary Musie and Selected Songs,’’ with which 
many Iowa folks are familiar. The broadeast 
each Thursday will begin at 12:10 p. m. 

No one has done more to promote rural 
singing than Professor Fullerton, who'is head 
of the music department at Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College, at Cedar Falls. His book has been 
used in rural schools in ninety-three of the 
ninety-nine counties in Iowa, and is reeeiving 
favor in Nebraska, South Dakota and Colo- 
rado. In Kansas, it is widely used by the 
Four-H Club boys and girls. Our readers will 
recall the mammoth chorus of 5,000 farm ehil- 
dren who sang on the first Sunday at the 
lowa State Fair last summer, under the di- 
rection of Professor Fullerton. 

Tune in for a few songs with Miss Streeter 
next Thursday. We predict you will enjoy 
this feature of the Farm Home program. 


Thrown OES Secretary Hyde 

propose to throw the 
To the majority of the farmers 
Wolves of the United States to 


the wolves for the sake 
of the few that can hide temporarily behind 
the tariff wall? Recently he urged the dairy- 
men to limit their production to domestic 
demand, and said that farmers would be help- 
less without tariff protection. 

As nearly as we can judge from statements 
by the secretary of agriculture and the Farm 
Board, the present Republican doctrine is to 
reduce production of all American farm 
products so that there will be no exports ex- 
cept possibly of cotton. How they are 
going to do this without either increasing the 
production of hogs and dairy products, or 
increasing unemployment in the cities, is a 
great mystery. 

We of the corn belt have reason to fear this 
program because it is likely to result in a very 
material inerease in hog production both in 
the cotton south and the wheat southwest. 
After this has come to pass, and we are ap- 
pealing to the Farm Board for help because 
of low corn and hog prices, we may expect to 
get this advice: ‘‘Reduce your hog and corn 
production so that the tariff will do you some 
good.’’ 

We are inclined to think that both the sec- 
retary of agriculture and the Farm Board 
should forget that they are Republicans and 
interested in the tariff. It may be that fluid 
milk producers in New York state can get 
some of the benefits out of the tariff that 
Secretary Hyde claims, but even these farm- 
fs, we venture to say, will sooner or later 
feel the competition of those farmers whose 


/Preduets, of necessity, are governed by world 


tonditions. 


“there has not been a single loss. 














Oudds and Ends 








ECENTLY, a northern Iowa farmer wrote 

and asked if I knew where he could bor- 
row intermediate credit money. This stirred 
up my interest, as I remembered what hopes 
my father had concerning the intermediate 
credit act when, in 1923, as secretary of agri- 
culture, he used all of his influence to try to 
push it thru congress. Why has not the inter- 
mediate credit act been of more real help to 
lowa farmers? Nebraska and South Dakota 
each has from five to ten times as much inter- 
mediate credit lent as Iowa. 

On making inquiry, I found that at the 
present time there is but one concern lending 
intermediate credit money in Iowa, namely, 
the Farmers’ Credit Company, of Ottumwa. 
When I talked to Mr. A. F. Beck, the presi- 
dent of this company, I found a man who be- 
lieved that the intermediate credit act can be 
of service to farmers in just the same way as 
my father anficipated, back in 1923. Beck 
admits that governmental red tape and lack 
of understanding of Iowa farm conditions 
have made it difficult at times to get inter- 
mediate credit money, but he thinks that in 
the future these troubles will be much less 
than in the past. 

At the present time, his concern is lending 
this money at 6% per cent interest. He has 
$200,000 outstanding in loans to Iowa farmers 
secured by chattel mortgages on grain and 
livestock. The loans, as a rule, are made up 
to three-fourths of the market value, and in 
their two and one-half years’ experience, 
The loans 
are made for from four to six months, and in 
the case of loans on breeding stock, they may 
be renewed up to three vears. 

In borrowing intermediate credit money, 
the farmer doesn’t have to pay any commis- 
sion, but he does have to pay for the expense 
of having his loan inspected. This expense 
usually runs from $7 to $15, and is enough 
to mean that farmers who are borrowing 
small sums for a short length of time will find 
it more worth while to do business with their 
local banks than with the Farmers’ Credit 
Company at 614 per cent. 

The real service of a company handling 
intermediate credit money is to finance farm- 
ers in loealities where the banks are no longer 
funetioning in an adequate manner. Many 
Iowa farmers who are absolutely safe risks 
have been unable to borrow money to pur- 
chase livestock because their banking connec- 
tions of a lifetime have been broken during 
the past year or two. 

There should be ten times as much inter- 
mediate credit money lent in Iowa as there is 
at the present time. The system is sound, and 
we hope that more men like Mr. Beck will get 
a vision of the possibilities. It wil! then he 
possible to cut some of the red tape which has 
occasionally irritated those who have handled 
intermediate credit money. 


r TALKING with different farmers and 
reading their letters. I find that there is 
now more confusion in their minds as to what 
should be done than ever before. I had hoped 
in times like these, it might be possible by 
talking with farmers to arrive at an agree- 
ment as to the best course of action. Actually, 
it seems. that the thing ene farmer recom- 
mends enthusiastically is poison to another. 

Most of the farmers seem to feel as I do 
that the United States tariff is bad and 
should gradually be lowered. Perhaps one- 
fourth of the farmers are rather strong for 
reviving the equalization fee or export deben- 
ture plan, but the majority seem to me to be 
rather lukewarm on this proposition. 

The most enthusiastic folks right now seem 
to be those who believe that something ean be 
done to control the money system to make 
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prices of all kinds higher. These men want 
to see money pumped into the credit structure 
of the entire world so as to relieve a part of 
the crushing load which has so suddenly 
fallen on the debtor classes and debtor na- 
tions. Many of the people who talk this way 
are past sixty years of age and know some- 
thing of the long-drawn-out ‘‘soft’’ money 
campaign in the eighties and nineties. 

Personally, I think I can get up more en- 
thusiasm right now for starting a fight to 
straighten out our monetary system than any- 
thing else. I realize, of course, that the wrong 
kind of a money campaign will do more harm 
than good and that it is easy for the big silver 
mining coneerns to prostitute a movement of 
this sort. 

Carl Snyder, statistician of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, points out in a recent 
paper that there must be every year in the 
United States an increase of about 4 per cent 
in the volume of credit in order to keep prices 
from going down. If there is an inerease of 
more than 4 per cent, we have speculation, in- 
flation and other troubles of that kind. If we 
have an increase of less than 4 per cent an- 
nually,. we have exactly the kind of trouble 
we have been having during the past year 
and a half. 

If a misuse of credit got us into the mess 
we are now in, then a proper use can pull us 
out. It is up to the big bankers of the United 
States to find some manner of adding 4 per 
cent of new eredit each year to that already 
outstanding in the United States. If this is 
not done, a damper will be put on the produe- 
tive efficiency of the United States which will 
in the long run be hard on the bankers them- 
selves. 

Some farmers would like to see Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead spend all of its 
energy working for nothing but lower taxes. 
Others want it to attack the Farm Board. 
Others hold to the belief that the great enemy 
is Wall Street and the chain and merger 
movement. And still others think that we 
should spend all our time working for money 
to be loaned at 3 per cent. 

There is a lot to be said for many of these 
points of attack. But right now I am inclined 
to center on the proposition of increasing the 
volume of credit in the United States in such 
a way as to cause all prices to go higher than 
their present disastrously low level. Am I 
wrong in looking on this as the most promis- 
ing place to attack? Will the readers of this 
paper get tired if I start hammering along 
this line week after week? Of course, I would 
continue to attack the iniquitous Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill and similar things of that 
sort, but if the money issue is placed first, 
there will necessarily be less editorial space 
for other things. 


~~ THIS time of year, it is important to 
remember that a corn field loses moisture 
twice as fast when the temperature is from 
95 to 100 degrees during the heat of the day, 
as when the temperature is only 85 degrees 
during the heat of the day. During the mid- 
dle of June, the corn fields of the central corn 
belt lost very little mojsture even if it was 
hot, but during the last five days of June, the 
loss of moisture was terrific, because the corn 
plants were large enough and the weather was 
hot enough to cause the loss of about twenty- 
five tons of water for the ordinary acre in 
corn, 

This is equivalent to about a quarter of an 
inch of rainfall. With reserve supplies of 
moisture low, it is obvious that there must be 
frequent well distributed rains during July, 
or we shall again have a short corn crop 
in 1931. HENRY A. WALLACE. 





When mothers, drinking in thé words of Jesus as 
the very water of life, brought their little children 
to Him, that He might put His hands on their little 
heads and bless them, and the disciples would have 
driven them away, He said (and what a comfort 
these words have brought to bereaved mothers ever 
since): “Suffer the little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me, for to such belongeth the 
kingdom of heaven.”—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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2 ighting Erosion 
ona lest Harm 


By JAY WHITSON 


over there,’’ a southern lowa farmer 

said to me as he pointed to a hillside 
corn field a quarter of a mile away. It was 
June 11, and we were standing on the experi- 
ment farm of 220 acres near Bethany, Mo., 
which is being used by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as a testing and mea- 
suring laboratory for study of erosion and 
methods of erosion control. The hillside to 
which my friend was pointing was located in 
an adjoining field, not on the experiment 
farm at all, yet it was the most impressive 
exhibit seen that day at the demonstration 
meeting by the crowd of five hundred farm- 


66 I OOKS like some terracing’ was needed 


seemed to be little visible difference in de- 
gree of erosion on these various parts of the 
field. 

‘*How do you account for the mud behind 
some of the terrace ridges while others are 
dry?’’ someone asked as we began our in- 


How Two Men Are 
Tackling the Problem 


in Northern Missouri 


four, six, eight and ten inches per 100 feet, 
respectively. The men in charge assume that 
level terraces won’t work at Bethany (they 
are very satisfactory in west Texas), but they 
are trying them along with the terraces of 
five different degrees of fall. 

As we inspected the twenty-three different 
projects where soil erosion and erosion contro! 





spection trip. Our guide 


- are being studied, we 





explained that the work in 
terracing involved many 
things, including the amount 
of fall to give the terrace in 
order to carry off the water 
in a_ satisfactory manner. 
The fall must not be so great 
as to cause the cutting of a 
ditch around the slope nor 
so slight that the water ac- 
cumulates in one spot and 














i saw places where the 
drainage water had 
broken over the ter- 
race. I did not learn 
whether these breaks 
were made on soft, new 
terraces or if they were 
caused by lack of sut- 
ficient slope to carry 
off the water, by too 
great a distance be- 
tween terraces or by 
“‘low spots’’ that are 











land. 

This adjoining field had _ been 
planted to corn with the rows run- 
ning directly up and down the hill. 
Between the rows of corn from the 
hilltop to the bottom of the slope 
were gullies six to ten inches wide 
and four to eight inches deep. We 
learned that this field had received 
the first cultivation just hefore a 
washing rain on June 6. Nearly an 
inch of rain had fallen within thir- 
ty minutes. There -was also a good- 
sized bald spot at the top of the hill. 

After a few minutes we switched 
our attention from this ‘‘ perfect soil 
erosion crime”’ to a field on the ex- 
periment farm of the 


ers, county agents and owners of 





























a source of annoyance 
to terrace builders. Both R. E. 
Uhland, who has charge of the 
cropping work, and C. K. 
Shedd, in charge of engineer- 
- ing work, were so busy answer- 
ing questions that I did not 
have an opportunity to ask 
why the terraces broke. 

Two Iowa farmers and a 
southern Iowa county agent, 
who had built terraces, were 
in the same group with me dur- 
ing the inspection trip. I no- 
ticed that they were much in- 
terested in these breaks, and I 
suspect they derived a little 
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same soil type, of the 
same slope and approxi- 
mately the same fertil- 
ity, where the same rain 
had fallen. There were 
some visible signs of ero- 
sion, but no such serious 
washing as had oceurred 
on the adjoining field. 
The difference was due 
mostly to means of ero- 
sion control used on the 
experiment farm. Some 
parts of the field had 








Mo., @ 


ditch. 


(lower left). 


College, is on 
stand, 

















been terraced, some had 
been plowed, planted and cultivated around 
the slope (contour farming) and other parts 
had been planted to alternate strips of corn 
and small grain the length of the slope. There 


By 
WILLIAM E. DRIPS 


ly were surprised to see that Basta was 
the other member of the pair we had run 
out of Holland’s corn crib. We had had a 
hunch right along that Emil Sanborn was 
mixed up in the deal, and were not surprised 


Oly were PETE HANSON and I certain- 


that he was trying to sneak away with the, 


liquor hidden beneath the oats in the famous 
“brown mule’’ wagon. Basta didn’t eare to 
talk much, so Pete locked him up for the night 
in the jail at Eagleville. 

Sanborn, however, wasn’t so quiet. His 
scratches from the shotgun were bothering 
him, and he was complaining, asking for a 
doctor. But Pete wasn’t ready to get one, 
and started in to ask about the cargo. How 
did Sanborn know about it? What did Basta 
have to do with it? Where did it eome from, 
and what was the pair doing over in this 
county? All Sanborn would say in reply 
was that it was his business, and he wanted 
an attorney and a doctor. Pete finally called 
a doctor and put Sanborn away for the bal- 


eventually breaks over the terrace ridge. The 
terraces which were holding mud from a rain 
five days before had practically no fall. Oth- 
er terraces on the same slope had falls of two, 


Brown Mul 


A Story of a Mule 
and a Couple of Amateur Detectives 


ance of the night. Meanwhile, Adams hadn’t 
said a word, altho he had been listening quite 
attentively. I could see he had something up 
his sleeve, and just as we were leaving, he 
asked Pete if he minded his making a visit 
to Sanborn before he went home, ‘‘just to 
ask a few questions.’’ 

‘Go ahead,’’ Pete told him. ‘‘I hope you 
have better luck than I did.’’ With that, Ad- 
ams went over to the jail, and he didn’t waste 
any time upon arrival. 

**Say, Emil,’ he began, ‘‘what do they 
want you for in Illinois?”’ 

‘*Tlinois! What do you know about that?’’ 

**Oh, not much,’’ Adams told him. ‘‘I was 
just wondering about that Cairo job and why 
you jumped the state th 

**Oh, h—I1,’’ Sanborn said, recovering his 
composure. ‘‘You got the wrong guy this 
time; T never was in Cairo.’’ 





One of the main jobs in soil 
erosion control is to fill up 
deep gullies (center). 
experiment farm at Bethany, 
large dam 
inlet culvert (upper right) is 
being used to control a deep 
Experimental 
here was reviewed in a dem- 
onstration program, June 
J. L. Boatman, 
soils specialist at Iowa State 


satisfaction from knowing that 
others besides themselves had 
this trouble with terraces. Ap- 
parently, we have a lot to learn 
about this problem, and the 
experiments made on_ the 
Bethany farm should provide 
farmers of northern Missouri 
and southern Iowa with neces- 
7; Sary information on the fall re- 
quired, the most satisfactory 
height and width of terraces, 
and the right distance between 
ridges. The experiments should 
show us what length terrace is 
most desirable, and how to dump the water at 
the end of the terrace so that serious washing 
or ditches will not result. 

To me, one of the (Concluded on page 15) 
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**Yes,’’ Adams replied slowly. ‘‘ What's 
the matter between you and Anderson? Why 
did you get rid of him the other day in Pre- 
toria? You fellows seem to fight pretty 
easy A 

“Oh! 





That skunk has been peeping, has 
he? Well, he wants to be careful or I’ll—— 
Watch out, doc! That’s a bad one!”’ And 
he passed off his temporary fit by hollering 
about his leg. 

By that time, Sanborn had pulled himself 
together, and altho Adams asked him a lot of 
questions, nothing more was forthcoming. 

After that, we went back to the sheriff's 
office, with Pete trying to figure things out. 
Adams soon suggested that it would be a good 
idea to ask Fred Anderson to come in so we 
could question him a bit about what he knew 
about Sanbern. ‘‘You know, Pete,’’ Adams 
said, ‘‘I got a hunch that there’s more to this 
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the previous year. Stud- 


affair than you think. Let’s have a real story 
out of it!’ 

Pete agreed, and Adams called Anderson. 
Next Adams called Charley Snook, the prose- 
euting attorney of the county. Charley was 
not so anxious to respond to the night call, 
put finally said he would come if Adams real- 
jy meant it. 

Within an hour, both Snook and Anderson 
had arrived. Anderson seemed very nervous 
when Adams told him casually that Sanborn 
was in jail. When he explained the cireum- 
stances, I saw Anderson shake again. 

‘‘We merely wanted to get your side of the 
story, Fred,’’ Adams said, by way of explain- 
ing the reason for the call. ‘‘Sanborn said a 
lot of things a while ago, and I thought you 
ought to have a chance ” 

| never Saw a man turn as pale as Anderson 
did then. 

‘The blackmailer!’’ he exclaimed, as he 
rose in his chair. ‘‘I suppose you know it all, 
and I ** Then he suddenly stopped and 
looked at the trio facing him. ‘‘ Well,’’ An- 
derson was quieter now, ‘‘all I got to say is 
this: When a dirty crook comes to you and 








tries to make you pay money to keep a secret 
he has uncovered, it’s either pay or kill him. 
I didn’t want to kill then, altho I ought to 
have. I wanted to the other night. But— 
well, there’s a reason And then he 
stopped short and said nothing more. 

Just then, Pete, the sheriff, suggested we 
walk over to the jail and see how the injured 
prisoner was making it. I could see Anderson 
wasn’t ready to move, but he followed the 
party more or less automatically. 





ANBORN was lying on his bunk as the 
party filed in. Adams was the first to 
speak, and he began rather suddenly : 

‘*Well, Emil, here’s Fred, and he has de- 
cided it’s time you and he squared accounts. 
You boys ought to make up, and if you are 
going to die’’—Adams was dramatic now— 
*‘you ought to part friends.’’ 

It was too much for nervous Sanborn. He 
fairly snorted as he leaped up. 

**You double-crosser!’’ he said, as he shook 
his fist thru the bars at Anderson. ‘‘Think 
you got me now, don’t you? Well, I’ll tell ’em 
something too. Anderson ain’t his name. He’s 





that dirty low-down preacher you run out of 
this town a few years ago. Ask him if his name 
ain’t Nordmann. See what he says to that 
tune. Maybe I was in the pen in Illinois. 
Well, how about you, Freddy? Tell ’em what 
they had you in for!’’ And then Sanborn 
fairly fell back on the bunk, laughing hys- 
terically. 

It was Anderson’s turn now to be dramatie. 
He hardly whispered, so quietly did he talk. 

“*Yes, that’s right. I’m all that’s left of 
Nordmann. I’m the wild man you helped out 
of town, Adams. I’ve wanted to come in a 
thousand times and tell you. It was the best 
thing anyone ever did for me. I didn’t have 
the nerve. Well, this man’s right. I did time 
with him. It was after I left Eagleville. I 
was half crazy. I wandered into the country, 
and I stole a few times to buy food. They 
caught me. It was jail. That’s where I met 
this fellow. Then the boys were all starting 
for France. I asked the judge if he would let 
me out if I’d enlist. I made up my mind it 
was easier to get killed fighting then than to 
get killed trying to keep from it. The judge 
was a good sport. (Concluded on page 16) 


Looking Ahead in the Cattle 


dry feed in early summer, to 

be sold by late summer or 
fall, need good quality and suffi- 
eient flesh at the start to insure a 
high finish in a short feeding pe- 
riod. The aim should be to make 
the cattle choice by the time they 
are returned to the market, so 
that they will not come in competition with 
the better grades of grass cattle. 

For the September market, it would be nec- 
essary at this season to buy steers which are 
half fat. But, if the cattle are to be fed until 
November, thinner steers could be utilized. 
Farmers sometimes buy steers with quality 
at this season, but they do not make them 
fat enough, and, hence, do not receive the 
premium paid later for high finish. 


Prasy teed i putting cattle on 


Must Use Care in Buying 


For the late winter and spring market, 
those who handle plain, cheap feeders often 
make more money than finishers of the 
choicer grades. These lower grades of feed- 
ers sell at a wide discount during the fall, 
and since the plainer sorts of fat cattle sell 
well during the spring, the margin between 
cost and selling price may be wide. Choice 
feeders are at a premium in the fall, and 
choice fat cattle sell relatively low in the 
spring. Hence, the margins between cost and 
final returns often are disappointing. The 
difference in gains is not large if the buyer 
of the plainer grades avoids those which are 
leggy and sharp nosed. He can ignore color, 
but should insist on straight top lines. 

The advantage of buying medium and com- 
mon thin steers to finish for late winter and 
spring has been pointed out so often in re- 
cent years, that, occasion- 
ally, too many shift over 
and those who utilize that 
type of feeder have no 
advantage over those who 
use better grades. Such 
a possibility is always at 
hand, and the buyer who 
enters the stocker and 
feeder alleys should not 
take the lower grades un- 
less they are really of- 
fered at bargain prices as 
compared with the better 
grades. At all times, he 
must make sure that he is 
not paying more than the 
g0ing market for the kind 
of cattle he is getting. 

The time to market, as 
Well as the kind of feed- C7 
‘ts to use also depends 
m part on events in 


BEEF 


Market 


Big Corn Crop May Stimulate Feeder Demand 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


ies of past records have shown that periods 
which were quite favorable-in one year may 
be unfavorable in the following year, because 
too many play for a repetition. The unfavor- 
able spot in one year may be the favorable 
period in the next. 

Based on the tendency to reverse the pre- 
vious season’s action, it is probable that fed 
cattle will be strong in midsummer this year, 
when they were weak in 1930. Then, too many 
eattle probably will be short-fed for the early 
winter market, when prices were favorable 
during the past winter. Concerning the spring 
of 1932, there are some confusing factors, but 
it is unlikely that prices will show such a dras- 
tie drop from the early winter level to spring 
as they did this year. 

If cattle feeding has resulted in losses in 
one season, and especially if the losses were 
increased by holding, the tendency will be to 
market early the following year. After a 
profitable season, the next year will be char- 
acterized by holding back. 

Profits realized in winter feeding tend to 
stimulate early purchase of feeders the fol- 
lowing fall, while after losses or when the 
corn crop promises to be small, feed lots are 
not filled until late in the season. Studies at 
one of the agricultural colleges also are said to 
show that the demand for feeder cattle at 
any season is influenced more by the profit 
or loss which is realized on the bulk of the 


STEER PRICES 





This chart shows how the spread between premiums for choice and prime steers over common 
grades tends to be much greater in the fall than in the spring. Notice how steer 


prices have gone on a general decline since 1928. 


AT CHICAGO 


eattle that are bought at the same 
time in the preceding year than 
by the cheapness of feed. 

The chief indicators as to 
whether the season will be profit- 
able are the financial results in 
the previous year, the size of the 
corn crop, the stage in the major 
production, and the price eycle 
in which the cattle industry happens to 
be, and prospective demand for beef as indi- 
cated by the business outlook. This summer, 
the demand for feeders will be influenced un- 
favorably by the losses cattlemen have been 
taking recently and favorably by the fact that 
purchases made in July and August last year 
were mostly profitable and by good feed crop 
prospects. 


Large and Small Corn Crops 


A large corn crop usually stimulates feed- 
ing. Farmers bid up on each other for the 
available supply of thin cattle, and make too 
many fat steers for the winter market. Henee, 
feeding margins tend to be small, altho this 
handicap may be partly neutralized by low 
feed costs. Small corn crops discourage feed- 
ing, and margins often are wide enough to 
return a profit on high-priced corn. 

Volume of feeding operations is influenced 
by profit margins in the preceding season. 
Sometimes this factor happens to pull in the 
same direction as the size of the corn crop. 
With a background of one or two profitable 
feeding years and a large corn crop approach- 
ing harvest, cattlemen are likely to go after 
thin cattle like hot cakes, and finish up with 
financial colic. Cattle feeding has not been 
very profitable for the last two years, but if 
the corn crop is large, it will tend to sustain 
the number of feeders 
taken to the country this 
fall. 

With present cattle 
prices quite low consider- 
ing the present volume of 
production or the stage of 
the production cycle, and 
with the possibility of 
mild improvement in 
business activity, both of 
these factors appear rath- 
er favorable for the com- 
ing year. The individual 
producer who gets as 
much information as is 
possible about these vari- 
ous forces, and who ap- 
plies common sense in 
weighing up their rela- 
tive importance should 
make better marketing 
judgments than the aver- 
age feeder. 
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Measuring Steer Appetite 


Biggest Eaters Are Not Best Gainers 
in Minnesota Test 


ORTY-EIGHT head of 

grade Shorthorn steers 
pawed the sawdust ring at 
the University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., 
June 24, while some two hundred 
farmers and cattle feeders studied 
the test sheets and listened to expla- 
nations on why 
calves returned 
less loss per head 
than older cattle, 
why common 
feeder steers fed 
out with less loss 
than medium or 
good grades of 
steers, and on 
how great differ- 
ences exist in the 


affect gains? 


By EDWARD 
BAUR 


Wolves Don’t Fatten 


Anyone who has ever stood at 
a feed bunk and watched steers 
eat will tell you they differ in 
appetite just as 
Does this difference in appetite 
Nobody 


milk cows as they are 
stanchioned in some barns.) 
This lot of individually-fed 
fed steers were of the same market 
grade, yet there were marked differ- 


ences in their feeding performance. 


steers were of the same market 
er who buys his 
ae —2 cattle at the mar- 


kets, because all 
animals in a 
mixed load would 
not likely be poor 
gainers. But for 
the feeder-breed- 
er raising his own 
cattle, every calf 
might be a slow 
gainer if an infe- 


do humans 


knows 


feeding qualities for sure yet, but @ recent exper- tior bull was 
of individ wal iment in feeding steers individ- used. It is very 
steers in the same ually at the University of Min- important to se- 
lot on the same nesota produced some anterest- lect a good bull 
ration. ing results. The two best gain- and to closely cull 


To me, the ex- 
periment dealing 


ing steers of the lot were not 
the biggest eaters. Good breed- 


cow herd if 
to work 


the 
we are 





with individual ing, it seems, does more to pro- improvement in 
steers was tha mote economical gains than feeder animals. 

most interesting wolfish eating. Another test of 
of the day. I have unusual interest 
fed cattle a few  -+4- #» was the feeding 
years and ob- of three lots of 
served their differences in appetite steers, grading good, medium and 
and apparent gains, but it never be- common. All lots had been fed the 
fore occurred to me that steers could same ration. All of the cattle lost 


vary so much in their feed consump- 
tion or the rate of gain. Prof. L. M. 
Winters, of the University Farm, 
gave us his opinion of the facts that 
caused the difference in gains and 
finally in the amount of loss per 
steer, adding that he had been great- 
ly deceived in his estimate of the 
steers at the start. For instance, he 
pointed out that the two best gaining 
steers of the lot were not the biggest 
eaters nor were the ones that seemed 
to relish their feed the most or have 
the best appetite, the best gainers. 

Every steer showed a loss, but 
there was a difference of $11.26 be- 
tween the best and the poorest doers. 
On a carload of twenty-two steers 
this would amount to $247.72, or the 
difference between profit and loss in 
a good many years. The best steer 
gained 131 pounds more than the 
poorest steer at the end of the 189- 
day feeding period, and his cost per 
hundred gain was $3.15 less; or, to 
put it another way, it cost 75 per 
cent as much to put gains on the best 
doing steer as on the poorest. Pro- 
fessor Winters thought this differ- 
ence was not due to differences in 
weight or degree of fatness at the 
beginning of the test, but due more 
to good breeding. 


Interest in Star Steer 


Every man about the ring leaned 
forward in his seat to see the star 
steer, when Winters pointed out the 
evidence of good breeding and the 
similarity between this steer and the 
next two best gainers. The three 
poorest steers were similar in type 
@so, being narrow and lacking depth. 
The two heaviest feeding steers were 
the upstanding type and did not give 
a good account of themselves. They 
reminded me of the coarse, rough 
type of horse that is termed a hard- 
keeper; his appetite is always good 
and he is a great worker, but he just 
can’t put on the fat. 

One very good looking steer was 
left by himself. He should have been 
a top steer but, due to nervousness, 
he was a very ordinary gainer. This 
case stresses the importance of feed- 
ing fattening animals under com- 
fortable conditions and handling 
them with as little confusion as pos- 
sible. Winters told us the individ- 
ually-fed steers as a group had not 
done as well as steers fed all togeth- 
er. Confusion in feeding each steer 
singly in a stall was blamed for this 
difference. (I wondered at the time 
if this would have any influence on 


money, but the common lot came 
thru with least loss, $11 per head, 
as compared to $20 for the medium 
cattle and $28 loss for the good cat- 
tle. The reasons are very evident; 
the common cattle cost $6.25 per 
hundred pounds and sold at $6.50, the 
medium cattle cost $7.25 and sold at 
$6.50, while the good cattle were laid 
in at $8.25 and sold at $7. 

Some of the results of this test 
were very surprising. Altho the 


steers of the three grades were of 
the same age, the difference in their 
starting weights probably was due to 
difference in early feeding. The 
common steers made the best gains, 
despite the general belief that a bet- 
ter grade of cattle will make faster 
gains. The common cattle also re- 
quired the least feed per hundred 
pounds of gain. 

It occurred to me as I looked at 
the cattle that feed had been a big 
factor in determining the grade of 
the feeder steers. Prof. W. H. Peters, 
of the University Farm, reminded us 
that a calf could be held down to 
300 pounds at one year of age, while 
another calf of similar breeding could 
be made to weigh 1,000 pounds at 
the same age. However, if the two 
calves were given an equal chance 
from this age on, there wouldn’t be 
over 100 pounds difference in their 
weights at three years of age. This 
fact explains why the common cattle 
often have an advantage over good 
cattle. Peters emphasized the fact, 
and I am sure he is right, that more 
judgment and experience is required 
in buying common feeders than in 
buying good feeders. Poor doing, un- 
thrifty steers, can be too high, even 
at a cheap price per 100 pounds. 


Calves Paid Best 


The results in another experiment 
with calves, yearlings and two-year- 
olds fed the same ration gave the 
calves all the advantage. They re- 
quired less grain per 100 pounds of 
gain and because of their light 
weight; the price drop did not make 
their loss so great. Cattle profits 
depend so much on margin or the 
price between the cost price per hun- 
dred pounds and the selling price 
that the heavier cattle did not have a 
chance this year. In another year 
with an “up” market, when the sell- 


ing price would have at least 
equalled the purchase price per 
pound, heavy cattle would have 
made a much better record. This 


part of the cattle feeding game, how- 
ever, must always remain a specula- 
tive proposition. 
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Lower Interest Rates as 

the Cure 

To the Editor: The writer has had 
over 49 years’ experience as farmer 
and banker and we suggest that our 
government could make two and one- 
half per cent interest on good farm 
mortgages without loss to our gov- 
ernment. This would help the good 
farmers much more and at less ex- 
pense than any other plan that I 
have seen suggested. 

They are doing this very thing in 
France today and their farmers are 
in better condition than any other 
country we know of. 

With only a two and one-half per 
cent rate of interest to pay the 
farmer could cut production, improve 
his farm and make a living, we think, 
which is much more than most farm- 
ers are doing now who have their 


farms mortgaged for any consider- 
able amount.—Illinois Farm Bank 
President. 


Pick Real Directors 

To the Editor: IT was much inter- 
ested in the editorial, “Directors That 
Really Direct,” in the issue of May 
23. It has long seemed to me that 
this point had not been given the con- 
sideration which its importance de- 
serves. It has been some time since 
I have given intensive study to the 
problems of cooperative marketing 
but there is no change in the funda- 
mental principle that managers on 
the whole will do much better work 
if they are supervised by a board of 
directors whose knowledge of the 
business is at least adequate to give 
credit for good work and to criticise 


poor work intelligently. There is a 
decided question if the cooperative 
movement can safely develop faster 
than directors can learn enough about 
the various businesses to furnish 
this competent direction. Too often 
the directors chosen have been farm- 
ers who knew farming well but who 
were not at all trained in the rather 
complex details of some of the larger 
enterprises into which they have 
been thrust.—H. S. Irwin, Cook Coun- 
ty, Illinois. 


How to Handle Un- 
threshed Oats 


To the Editor: What I am about 
to call your attention to, is not an 
experiment, but a plan’ which I 
worked out to my own satisfaction 
when I was operating a 320-acre farm 
with hired help. 

Threshing was advanced to four 
cents for oats and as we were feed- 
ing our oat crop on the farm, I said 
to my head farmer that I would not 
pay four cents for threshing and that 
I would work out a plan to avoid it. 

After some consideration and dis- 
cussion with real farmers, I in- 
structed my man to harvest all small 
grain in the usual way, stack it in 
round stacks, start cutting when just 
out of the milk, in stacking, use salt 
heavily. Instead of storing large 
quantities in the hay mow, we only 
threw in a stack at a time, using 
it for hay and grain combined. 

By hauling to a neighbor a few 
loads to be threshed for next spring 
seeding, in that way we saved the 
thresh bill, changing help with neigh- 
bors and boarding the threshers. 
What we did help the neighbors we 


~d 


had them return the work in silo fil}. 
ing. 

The experiment was very satisfac. 
tory. 

But now that we have mills grind- 
ing alfalfa hay for meal and grinding 
corn with ears on the stalk, why not 
grind oats in the sheaf, making oat 
meal for the stock.—M. W. Fitz, Cat. 
houn county Iowa. 


The “Itis” Is a Bad 


Ailment 

To the Editor: The following ig a 
letter that is supposed to have been 
written to Will Rogers by an Iowa 
farmer. It contains a message to us 
all. I hope you will find space for it 
in an issue of your paper.—C. Pp 
Small, Clinton County, Iowa. 

“Dear Will: Ever since I can re. 
member big business, an’ little busi- 
ness too, has been accusin’ the farm. 
er of ‘belly-achin’’ about his busi- 
ness; said it was too hot or too cold 
with him, all the time. 

“Now I am authorized to admit 
that some of us have this habit bad 
an’ the most of us have a touch of it 
every now an’ then. The boys ’round 
our town call this complaint the 
‘farmeritis.’ I was further authorized 
to state that some of us farmers 
have noticed that this disease ig 
spreading to other occupations, an’ 
we are afraid it will spoil everybody 
an’, maybe, everything. 

“We noticed the retail merchants 
got it first, on account of the chain 
stores. Then the oil men showed 
signs of breakin’ out with it ’cause 
of the gas tax. The coal men had it 
when people began usin’ oil for fuel. 
‘An’ the railroads are sure they will 
have to go out of business, if the 
barge lines, an’ bus lines, an’ various 
other lines don’t stop runnin’! 

“There’s the boys in the Chicago 
wheat pit. They’re complainin’ that 
Mr. Legge didn’t play the game fair, 
*cause of havin’ a rich uncle to back 
him he didn’t care how far he got in 
the red. 

“Now what is botherin’ us farmers 
is that we know what this disease 
has done to us, an’ we wish you 
would issue a sort of warnin’ to our 
various friends, both little an’ big, 
an’ tell ’em, in a way that won’t real- 
ly hurt their feelin’s, that, if they 
don’t stop ‘belly-achin’’ an’ get down 
to business, they will all have the 
‘itis’ an’ begin to look like we feel.” 


To Reduce Produciion 


To the €ditor: My plans for re 
ducing production are as follows: 

First, stop all reclamation work, 
both drainage and irrigation, also re- 
move all public lands from settle 
ment. 

Second, cancel all grazing permits 
on public lands. These sheep and 
cattle can just as well be raised on 
some of the poorer land that is now 
in crop. 

Third, urge all states to free land 
in timber from all taxation except a 
stiff income tax on whatever they 
take out. This would automatically 
remove all cutover land from the 


market, as the lumber companies 
only sell it to get rid of the tax 
burden. 


Fourth, condemn all the most haz 
ardous places along the Mississippi 
river. We aren't so short of land 
that we have to do like they do in 
Holland. Floodgates could be put ia 
the levees and opened in the spring 
to allow the land to flood. By the 
time this country needs the land, it 
ought to be good and fertile. 

Fifth, free the Philippine Islands. 
—Grover -Arbeiter, South Dakota. 


How to Cut the Surplus 


To the Editor: Your article on the 
California peach cooperative is right 
but why not go a little further? Why 
not call the rendering works for on 
half our cattle and hogs, burn ovr 
corn for coal and dump the oats in 4 
mudhole? Put a tax on labor-saviné 
machines in factories and include the 
tractors to help the men that. thesé 
machines put out of work.—T. @ 
Armstrong, Benton County, Iowa. 
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Friendly Chatter 


W* RECEIVED a number of very 
excellent pictures for our con- 
test the past week, and they have 
been properly entered. Thank you, 
boys, we are glad to get them. 

At the Four-H Club convention at 
Ames for the girls, held June 18, 19 
and 20, I had the pleasure of award- 
ing the prizes we offered to the girls 
for the best record of club achieve- 
ment and for the Journalism contest. 
I was very much impressed by the 
work done by Ruth Blanchard, who 
was awarded first prize in the Jour- 
nalism contest. Miss Baur told about 
it in our issue of June 27. Ruth has 
real “pep,” and her scrapbook, sub- 
mitted to us in the contest, shows 
her real ability as a writer. She was 
a frequent contributor to the county 
papers and to our paper. 

Our Journalism contest for the 
boys closes November 1. A number 
of boys have already entered. There 
should be many more entries, how- 
ever, and if any of our boys who have 
not entered would like to participate 
in this contest, we urge them to 
write us at once for the circular giv- 
ing the contest rules and awards, 
the score card, and suggestions for 
writing. We are sure that a lot of 
our boys have real talent along this 
line and we want to develop it. Re- 
member, the contest closes Novem- 
ber 1 and there is plenty of opportu- 
nity for you to take part in it. 

All contestants must live on the 
farm, they must not be over twen- 
ty-one years of age and must not 
have gone farther in school than 
fourth year high school. A _ scrap- 
book of news and feature stories 
written by you is to be submitted by 
November 1. The book should show 
clippings of any material written by 
you and published in local, county 
and daily papers, farm magazines and 
monthly publications. The stories 
must be of agricultural interest, deal- 
ing with farm practices ahd rural, 
home and community affairs. Each 
clipping must carry name and date 
of publication in which it appeared. 
Each contestant must also submit 
the original manuscript of one of his 
news feature stories. 

Come on, boys, the girls made an 
excellent showing and they had a 
much shorter time in which to do it 
than you have. Their contest closed 
May 1. Even tho you may not be one 
of the winners, you will find the con- 
test of real benefit in training you 
to express yourself in the writ- 
ten word. Make your entry now if 
you have not already entered. Send 
for the circular giving full details 
with reference to the contest and the 
suggestions by Prof. Blair Converse, 
head of the department of journal- 
ism at Iowa State College. 

Remember, the first prize winner 
in the contest receives a gold medal 
and a free trip to the Four-H Club 
congress in Chicago at the time of 
the Intesnational Livestock Show in 
December. The second prize winner 
teceives a silver medal, and the third 
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prize winner, a bronze medal. There 
will be real satisfaction in winning 
these awards, I know. 

The boys who write us interesting 
letters about their work and activi- 
ties for publication will have excel- 
lent clippings for their scrapbook for 
this contest. We are receiving a 
number of good letters and we hope 
to receive many more. Get busy, 
boys, and show what you can do. 

UNCLE JOHN. 


A Letter From a Club Boy 


Dear Uncle John: I have been 
reading Our Boys page and I like to 
see the pictures and read the letters. 

A group of boys in our township 
organized a Four-H Club. Vern Ear- 
wicker is our leader, with George 
Stoner as assistant leader. My old- 
est brother, George, and I joined it. 
We are raising market pigs. He has 
two and I have one. The names of 
his are Hi and Jerry and mine is 
Pickles. 

Our club boys each made two ropes 
and sold them at the Farm Bureau 
meeting. Four of the boys gave a 
demonstration there on rope-making. 

There are two girls’ Four-H Clubs 
in our township, too. Two of my sis- 
ters are the leaders. They went to 
Ames to the Four-H girls’ conven- 
tion this year. I hope I ean go to 
Ames sometime. 

I am twelve years old now but will 
be thirteen in August. I would like to 
have my letter printed and would 
also like to have letters from some of 
the readers near my age.—Charles 
Brower, Jr., Keota, Iowa. 


Feeding Rules for Baby 
Beeves 


The following are some rules for 
feeding baby beeves which, if strictly 
followed, may be of great benefit to 
you. 

Have regular feeding hours and 
don’t vary them. 

Feed no more than your calves will 
clean up. 

Increase your feed very gradually. 

Make a change of feeds slowly. 

Allow a variety of feeds. Feed a 
concentrate. 

Keep your feed trough clean, give 
left-over feed to other stock. 

Give your calves plenty of salt. 

Allow your calves all the water 
they will drink. 

When feeding three times a day, 
skip Sunday noons.—From bulletin 
by the Iowa Beef Producers Associa- 
tion. 


This Week’s Pictures 


Up at the top of the page this week 
are two pictures of our farm boy 
readers. “Pals” is the name of the 
one showing Donald Dean, of Patter- 
son, Iowa, and his dog. The young 
man with the big fish is James Wal- 
lace, of Mapleton, Iowa. Judging by 
the size of James’ grin, this picture 
should be entitled “Genuine Satis- 
faction.” 
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What's a line fence to a fly? 


A FENCE can mean a lot to a 
fly. Oftentimes on one side are 
cows he can pester to his heart’s 
content. On the other, cows cov- 
ered with a pungent pine odor 
that he cannot stand... covered 
with Dr. Hess Fly Spray! 

The cows protected with the 
mist-like coating of Dr. Hess 
Fly Spray are left to graze in 
peace all day long. No switching 
or worrying to distract theth and 
cut the milk production. 

Dr. Hess Fly Spray, in addi- 
tion to being a fly chaser, in ad- 
dition to affording protection in 
the pasture, is a fly killer. It has 
proved itself to be 92 per cent 
efficient at killing flies in many 
recent experiments conducted at 


the Research Farm of Dr. Hess 
& Clark. When applied within 
the barn every fly coming in 
contact with it is killed, and his 
bloodthirsty career ended right 
there. 

Use Dr. Hess Fly Spray your- 
self. Spray the cows in the barn 
before the morning milking. No- 
tice their freedom from fly tor- 
ment in the pasture all day. 
Spray the barn before bringing 
them in, in the evening. See the 
flies tumble. You will find flies 
are no longer one of your farm 
problems. 

See your local Dr. Hess dealer 
about Fly Spray. Either do that 
or write direct to Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, 


Dr. Hess 


FLY-SPRAY 


kills flies in the stable... protects cows in the pasture 





You Think You'll 


Never Forget-- 
but You Will! 


None of us ever believe that 
we can forget when it was that 
Bobbie had the measles, or how 
old he was when he first found 
he was tall enough to look out 
of the window without stand- 
ing on something, or when he 
got the prize for spelling. But 


“My Record” 


This is a book that makes record keeping easy. 


and nothing else. 
month. 


It has the essentials 


You can keep it up by taking only a few minutes every 
Yet it includes a record of the child’3 family, a place for snap- 


shots, finger print identification, height and weight charts by months 
from birth to eighteen years, a record of physical examinations, diseases, 
dental work, accidents, immunizations, marks in elementary and second- 
ary schools, achievement tests, honors in school and also 


A Record of the Growth of Personality 


In this, the authors have made use of the work of the best educational 
psychologists to point out the traits that should be checked as the child 


grows up. 


This record will give you a guide that will aid you as you 


help to stimulate the right kind of attitudes and habits. 


Start That Record Now! 


Clip and Mail Coupon Today to Education Department of 


WALLACE PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Please send me 


copies of “My Record” in the 


O Bighty Cents (Resistall Ledger Embossed Cover) 
OJ Forty Cent (Paper Bound) Edition 


O Check 
0 Money Order for $ 
0 Stamps 


Name . 
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Cottage Cheese Frills The Homemaking 
Department 


HE housewife who is hunting for 
cool dishes to serve in the hot 
summer months, and who at the same 
time wishes to have foods which will 
be nourishing, will find a solution to 
her problem in the form of good, old- 
fashioned cottage cheese. 

“But my family doesn’t like cot- 
tage cheese,” the housewife may say. 
Perhaps not, when it is served just 
as plain cottage cheese with nothing 
to add flavor and attractiveness. But 
cottage cheese may be served in any 
number of appetizing ways—as salad 
dishes, particularly. 

Peppers combined with cheese 
make a pleasing combination. The 
whole peppers, either red or green, 
may be stuffed with cheese and sliced 
with a sharp knife. Three slices ar- 
ranged on a lettuce leaf with a dab of 
mayonnaise, make an attractive and 
tasty salad. Prunes or white cherries 
are also good stuffed with cottage 
cheese, arid may be 
arranged in various 
ways on the salad 
plates. 

Pineapple and cot- 
tage cheese combine 
with pleasing results. 
A mound of cheese 
in the center of a 
pineapple ring, cov- 
ered with a dressing 
made by thickening 
the sweetened pine- 
apple juice with an 
egg, makes a nice 
salad. A red cherry 
on top and lettuce as 
a base adds to the 
attractiveness of the salad. 
This dish is especially 
good for those who say 
they do not like cheese, 
since the pineapple flavor 
conceals the acid taste of 
the cheese. For variety, 
the pineapple may be cut 
in pieces and mixed with the cheese, 
a mound of the mixture being placed 
on lettuce and covered with the 
dressing. 

Oranges may be sliced and ar- 
ranged around a mold of cheese, or 
quarters of oranges and whole pitted 
prunes may be alternated as petals 
around a center of cheese. This salad 
may be served with or without a 
dressing. 

Another attractive cheese dish is a 
robin’s egg salad. Five small balls of 
cheese rolled in parsley are arranged 
in a nest of lettuce and served with 
French dressing. Graham bread sand- 
wiches are nice with this salad. 

For people who object to the soft- 
ness of cottage cheese, a salad with 
crisp vegetables added will be en- 
joyed. Raw carrots, young radishes 
and raw kohl-rabi may be diced and 
mixed with the cheese. Cooked new 
peas left from a previous meal may 
also be added. This makes a good 
“chewy” salad and adds the value of 
vitamins, minerals and roughage to 
the protein of the cheese. 

Cottage cheese is rich in protein 
and will take the place of meat or 
eggs. Many meatless meals may be 
planned by using a cottage cheese 
salad with one hot dish and a des- 
sert. Sandwiches or bread and but- 
ter will complete the menu. Cottage 
cheese makes a particularly good 
luncheon or supper dish. It is also 
a good sandwich filling when mixed 
with pimentos, pickles, olives or 
nuts.—Helen L. Melton. 














Summer Company 


“y COULD endure cheerfully the 

extra cooking, canning, poultry 
raising and gardening which sum- 
mer brings,” says a bright farm 
woman, “but I must say the sum- 
mer guests floor me! 

“In hot weather I long to spend 
my Sundays quietly on our cool, 
shaded lawn. Instead, I must get 
up a big dinner for carloads of com- 
pany from town. The plan of run- 
ning away for a day’s jaunt doesn’t 





work out well in 
my case because I 
come home _ com- 
pletely tired out.” 

“Well, you are 
not the only farm 
woman who suf- 
fers from summer guests,” a chorus 
answered her. “We all do. And it is 
no joking matter.” 

I am a fellow-sufferer. I have not 
yet entirely settled the problem to 
my satisfaction, but I believe I am on 
the right track at last and that it 
may prove helpful to other tired 
women who long for rest and quiet 
after a week of strenuous work. 

Of course, we all hesitate at rude- 
ness to a guest, even a 
self-invited guest. Country 
people have a cherished 
tradition about hospitality 
that has been handed down 
from our pioneer ances- 
tors when hospitality was 
as necessary as a guest 
was welcome in the iso- 
lated household. 

Some one has said, and 
wisely, that true _ hos- 

pitality lies not in 
what we give but in 
the manner in which 
we give it. I decided 
to have the simplest 
of meals on Sunday. 
If company comes, I 
explain that I am 
forced to get all the 
rest I can on Sunday 
but that they are 
welcome to share our 
Plain fare. 

Try this plan and 
see if it doesn’t separate the real 
friends from the chance acquaint- 
ances who enjoy a free dinner of 
good country food! When Aunt 
Mary or Cousin Edith comes, what a 
wonderful visit we have unhindered 
by hours of work in a hot kitchen. 
“Bless you,” cried a departing friend, 
“T haven't had such a good visit with 
you for years. I hate to come on 
Sunday, but it is the only time I can 
get away. This day has been a joy. 
And I've learned a good lesson.” 

After the morning work is done I 
can enjoy church and Sunday school 
with the knowledge that dinner is 
ready, let come what may! 

It works well with the hired men, 
also. Often they go away for the day 
and have a thoroly pleasant time 
where, of old, I think the possibility 
of a big “company dinner” often 
chained them rather discontentedly 
to the back porch. 

Circumstances and season have a 
lot to do with our Sunday dinner. 
Sometimes we have bread and milk 
and a basket of cookies. We have 
been known to regale ourselves con- 


and the 











We Discuss Cheese, 
Company, Kitchens 


tentedly on  pop- 
corn, bowls of cold 
milk and apple pie 
— when father 
Children elected to pop the 

corn. Sometimes a 

big pan of baked 
beans is prepared on Saturday and is 
eaten with bread and butter and 
fresh fruit. Again a dish such as es- 
calloped potatoes, macaroni and 
cheese or rice and tomatoes is pre- 
pared Saturday evening to be baked 
in the little oil stove oven on Sunday. 
Simple salads are liked. 

Many possibilities suggest them- 
selves. When the green corn is new 
and delicious we cook a big kettleful 
and serve with bread and butter and 
a hearty dessert. We enjoy green 
peas as the hot dish for Sunday din- 
ner. Boiled eggs are just as good on 
our side porch as they are on the 
White House lawn on _ Easter 
morning. 

Best of all, our gipsy repast is 
served in true picnic style. Things 
are set out on a kitchen or porch ta- 
ble and everyone helps himself. Pa- 
per plates and cups frequently save 
dishwashing. 

And in this informal repast the 
guest is truly welcomed by a hostess 
who feels serene and pleasant in- 
stead of tired and resentful.—A. M. A. 


Color in Your Kitchen 
AVE you a dull, faded-looking 
room in your house? One that 

seems warm and uncomfortable, or is 
poorly proportioned? “Wave the 
magic wand of color 
over it,” says Miss El- 
len Hillstrom, of the 
home economics related 
arts department at the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin, “and you wipe out 
the uninviting atmos- 
phere of a room and fill 
it with cheer.” 

Color in the kitchen 
is especially important, 
because it is here that 
the homemaker spends 
most of her time. Fora 
kitchen with a “spick 
and span” appearance 
which at the same time 





golden rod yellow and cherry req 
contribute to the cheery, “clean” look 
of this kitchen. The golden rod ye}. 
low is repeated in the interior of the 
cupboards and a touch of cherry req 
is used to edge the cupboard shelves. 
Table and chairs in olive green tie 
up well with walls and wood trim. 


The Lie 
NNE-MARIE came bouncing in 
from kindergarten. 

“Have a good time today, dearie?”’ 
Mother was washing baby brother's 
flannel things at the tub in the 
kitchen. Her face was flushed and 
her back ached. Anne-Marie stood on 
tiptoe for a kiss. 

“Oh, yes, and I went to Polly’s 
house afterward. Oh, mother, she’s 
got the darlingest kitten! It’s all 
black but——’” : 

“Did Polly’s mother feed you cake 
again just before lunch?” her mother 
interrupted. Turning quickly, a black 
scowl on her own pretty face, she 
searched her little daughter’s sternly. 

“N-n-no, mother,” faltered Anne- 
Marie. 

“Sure?” 

But Anne-Marie had already danced 
herself out of the strained atmos- 
phere of the kitchen. 

Next morning when Anne-Marie's 
mother went to get the milk bottles 
from the back steps she beheld a 
strange sight. There was a long 
black procession of ants parading to 
and from the pocket of her little 
daughter’s coat hanging in the back 
hall. 

“Uh—huh! Just as I thought,” said 
she, gingerly lifting the coat from its 
hook. 

“Cake crumbs! Frosting, too! . At 
eleven-thirty in the morning! What- 
ever can that woman be thinking of!” 
Then a devastating thought— 

“Anne-Marie lied! To think that a 
child of mine should 
lie!” Anne-Marie came 
bouncing in, her face all 
sunny morning smiles. 

“Anne - Marie,” her 
mother began sternly, 
“did you ” then she 
caught a glimpse of her 
own face in the mirror 
over the kitchen sink. 
The words died in her 
throat. There, glaring 
at her from the mirror, 
was a woman looking 
quite middle-aged tho 
barely thirty, with deep 
furrows on her brow 
and heavy lines about 
the mouth—a harsh, 








looks cheery, restful 
and cool, Miss Hill- 
strom suggests a color scheme using 
grayed green, tan and yellow, witha 
bit of cherry red for contrast. 

Pale grayed green, often designat- 
ed as “soft” green, is used for the 
walls. The wood trim, stove and sink 
are a rich creamy yellow. A practical 
and pleasing floor covering is provid- 
ed by tiled linoleum in leaf green, 
cherry red and tan. 

Shiny glazed chintz curtains in 











The ‘*‘Good Gardeners’’ 


Have you been building and 
Gardeners? 

And have you gone around, 
door pictures? You still have 
Gardeners contest. You know, 
garden efforts, be they flower, 

For the 


as well as attractive) and an accompanying explanatory letter, 
for the second best landscape or flower 


offer a prize of seven dollars; 


camera in hand, 
several months left to enter the Good 
we're interested in encouraging better 
vegetable or 
best flower or landscape garden picture (it must be clear 


Contest 


planting out-of-door pictures, Good 


snapping these out-of- 


shrub. 


we will 


picture we will give a five-dollar prize, and for the third best picture, a 


prize of three dollars will be given. 


A similar series of prizes will be 


given for the best vegetable gardening pictures—seven dollars for the 


best (with an explanatory letter), five dollars for 


three dollars for third place. 


second place and 


Send photographs to the Garden Club Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa, on or before October 1, 1931. 
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forbidding face. Unbe- 
lievable that it could be her own! 
There was silence for a moment. 
“Well, I don’t wonder,” she thought. 
“Scared the poor child into telling a 
lie, that’s what I did. My own baby, 
too!” She dropped weakly into a 
low rocker. Then, without so much 
as a glance at the pile of unwashed 
dishes in the sink, she opened her 
arms wide and Anne-Marie hopped 
cheerfully into them. Her mother 
held her close for a second, “Tell 
me, dearie, did Polly’s mother give 
you cake yesterday?” she asked 
gently, smiling into Anne-Marie’s 
clear eyes. 

Anne-Marie looked down, then 
up. Dimples came out and she 
threw her arms around her moth- 
er’s neck. 

“Yes, she did, Mummy, but you 
looked so cross I was afraid to tell 
you then.” She snuggled closer. 

Then Anne-Marie’s mother said 
aloud, “Mother’s sorry she looked 
so cross. You must never be afraid 
again. Come now and have your 
breakfast.” 

To herself she added, “And thank 
God for kitchen mirrors!”—Esther 
Hull Doolittle. 


Thoro rinsing is as important 4 
thoro washing for successful laut 
dering. Soap or soda left in clothes 
yellows them and increases theif 
tendency to scorch when ironed. 
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Country Air 


By A FARM WOMAN 








WONDER what happens to the 

nervous system of an otherwise 
good horse when you hitch it to the 
hayfork. If I drive Daisy, she tries 
to bite me. Queen has a desire (not 
a suppressed one, either) to plant 
her feet where mine are. And Prince 
seems to have a series of relay sta- 
tions, nerve ganglia or short-wave 
hook-ups that aren’t synchronizing 
properly. It takes all too many split 
seconds for my encouraging “Git-ap” 
to reach his various muscles of loco- 
motion. The hook-up works with a 
click, however, when I say “Whoa.” 
Yet in a multiple hitch the m. of the 
h. says they’re “pullin’ fools.” Dem- 
onstration of what cooperation does 
for horse power, I suppose. 


i. oer FROST, the New England 
farm poet, presents his ideas on 
cooperation which are just different 
enough from the twentieth century 
booster’s ideas to stamp Frost as an 
artist and a prophet. “You cooperate 
in order that you may be a better in- 
dividual....I am interested in the 
preservation of the individual. I 
want to see people sufficiently drawn 
into themselves. Most of the iceberg 
is under water. Most of oneself 
should be within oneself. A man 
must do that in order tc be somebody 
when he comes out to market with 
other folks.” He declares that “the 
farmer has made himself too social 
right on the farm. He has entered 
into competitive outside life. The 
strength of his position is that he’s 
got so many things that he doesn’t 
need to go outside for.” 


F COURSE, we've had to enter 

outside competition from a busi- 
ness standpoint and we've sadly 
needed to strengthen the social ele- 
ment. Still we may find something 
in common with the farmer who re- 
marked that he and his family could 
be in a continuous whirl of socjal en- 
gagements ail of which were connect- 
ed with worth-while farm organiza- 
tions—not one of them frivolous or 
empty affairs. The nerve strain, the 
expense and the constant drain upon 
time and strength had -taken away 
the most perfect part of their farm 
life—the self-respect of solitude and 
individuality. There’s a nice line to 
be drawn somewhere. The selfish 
person with no community social in- 
terests is a sorry sight. The restless 
individual dashing from one commit- 
tee to another to squabble over a 
salad, the duties of the fourth vice- 
president, or the absolute shiftless- 
hess of all other committees is an 
even sorrier sight. 


V JISE as Robert Frost is, as a farm 

poet, I prefer our own Iowa 
poet, James Hearst. Over and over 
at this season I think of his lines in 
“Country Men”: 


“Faster and faster roll the days, 

The weeks slide down their shining 
tracks— 

They move about in country ways 

And hold the year against their 
backs.” 


There is another rhyme that does 
not quite stack up with either Hearst 
or Frost but I like to say it nowadays 
in bitter tones and between clenched 
teeth: 


“If I were a weed, I would not sprout 

In spring, when the gardener first 
came out; 

But when hot weather stayed his 
hand, 

I'd grow and grow to beat the band.” 


& HOT and tired and I want to 

go to bed. But if I do go I know 
I won’t sleep. It’s that kind of a 
night. Or if I should sleep, I'd waken 
tired and unrefreshed. But every 
good Hawkeye cheerfully accepts the 


‘humidity with the heat. And how it 


does make our 39-cent corn grow! 


Wrestlers ‘ 


can’t train with 


ANCING 
EACHERS 


Bowing and scraping on a ball- 
room floor won't keep a wrestler’ s 
muscles strong and hard. They 
need stiff, vigorous exercise! 


Teeth 


can’t train 


on 
CC 


USH™ 


Wuat keeps muscles firm, strong and 
sound? Exercise, of course. Nobody 
needs to tell you that. But perhaps 
somebody does need to tell youthis... 

Your teeth and gums areas “‘alive"’ 
as any muscle im your body. They 
need exercise, too!—theexercise that 
Nature intended they should have. 
They need to chew—and chew well. But 
because our modern diet consists 
largely of soft, mushy foods, teeth 
and gums are robbed of the very work 
that helps keep them fit. 

In fact, America’s foremost Dental 
Surgeons say that it is this lack of 
exercise that contributes to the pre- 
sent-day increase in dental troubles. 
**Be careful,’’ they warn. ‘‘Don’t 
pamper your teeth—ase them— 


Grape-Nuts 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


-give them helpful work to do!” 
Teeth can’t train on mush! But 
must the business of *‘training’’ teeth 
and gums be a laborious chore? Not 
at all. And it won't be if Grape-Nuts 
makes a regular appearance on your 
breakfast table. For here is a crisp 
food so delicious, so temptingly nut- 
like in its flavor that you enjoy 
chewing it properly —a food that in- 
vites chewing, not gulping. And as 
you eat Grape-Nuts, teeth and gums 
stop loafing—get the valuable exer- 
cise that tones up tissue and helps 
conserve healthy firmness! 
Thousands of dentists are warm 
in their praise of Grape-Nuts. For 
Grape-Nuts, served with whole milk 
or cream, is rich in 
calcium and phos- 
phorus, the two most 
important food ele- 
ments needed to build 
sound teeth. In fact, 








as nutritional author- 
ities well know, this 
one delicious dish contains more 
varied nourishment than many a 
hearty meal! It supplies the system 
with such vital elements as carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, phosphorus, iron 
and vitamin B. 

Grape-Nuts is a valuable food for 
every member of your family. Buy a 
package to-day and serve it to-mor- 
row. It is a product of General Foods 
Corporation and is sold by grocers 
everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE 


© 1931. c. F. corp. 





GENERAL Foops, W.F. 7-31 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape- 
Nuts, and two booklets: “Civilized Teeth and 
How to Prevent Them,’ and Happier Days 
from Better Breakfast." 


a 
Street —___— a 


Crty ——_—____________Stats 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario. 


























The World’s 
Tallest Hotel 
—46 Stories 
High 
Chicago's 


MORRISON 


HOTEL 

Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 
Every room in the Morrison Hotel 
is outside, with bath, circulat- 
ing ice water, bed-head reading 
lamp, telephone and Servidor. A 
new 500 room 9" soon to be 
opened, was made necessary 

the demand for Morrison service. 















2500 ROOMS $2.59up 








Get a copy of the outstand- 
ing book that is now used as a 
basis of rural school music in 
93 Iowa counties. 


“A One-Book Course in 
Elementary Music and 
Selected Songs for 
Schools” 

By Prof. Charles A. Fullerton 


Professor Fullerton’s book is 
a collection of both old and new 
songs that will be appreciated 
in every farm home. It is 
easy to sing by the Fullerton 
method. The songs represent 
outstanding types and tastes. 
Single Copies postpaid 

80 cents 
In quantities—60 cents Net, 

f. o. b. 

Education Department 


| Wallace Publishing Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Come On Folks, Let’s Sing! 

















KEEP FARM 
MACHINERY 
RUNNING 











Made 
withstand 


SUMMER 


HEAT 


Cities Service experts offer 
special lubricants, designed 
to keep farm motors operat- 
ing at their highest efficiency 
when farm machinery’s full- 


time is most needed. 


Cities Service Oils— produced 
at low temperatures—are not 
scorched or pre-burned in the re- 
fining process in order to extract 


‘ 
the maximum gasolene—a com- | 


mon fault in ordinary oils. 


In your motor, pre-burned or 


° | 
scorched oils soon break down | 


under unusual heat or pressure. 
Lubrication troubles then develop, 
especially in summer, causing 
expense for repairs ... and the 
more expensive loss of time in 


farm work. 


If you’ve had trouble in the past, 
try this new way to keep farm 


production at its maximum. 


Cities Service Radio Concerts — 
SURG, Fridays, 8 P. M., Eastern Daylight 
£ ¢ Time, WEAF and 37 
&® Stations on N. B. C. 
Network — Cities Service Orchestra, 

GED 


Associated 
Coast-to-Coast 


Cavaliers and Jessica Dragonette. 


CITIES SERVICE 


PURE PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 














Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Social Service in the 
Early Church 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 19, 1931. Acts, 4:32-35; 
6:1-7; 9:36-39; II Corinthians, 9:1-15. 
Printed, Acts, 4:32-35; 6:1-4; II Cor- 
inthians, 9:1-7.) 


“And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul: 
and not one of them said that aught 
of the things that he possessed was 
his own; but they had all things 
common. (33) And with great power 
gave the _ apostles 
their witness of the adn 
resurrection of the 


to the great revival was given at the 
prayer meeting that followed, when 
the apostles asked for new evidences 
of Divine approval in the power to 
work miracles, and God gave.them 
even more than they asked. The place 
was shaken and they were filled with 
the Holy Spirit, as formerly on the 
day of Pentecost. 

The meetings were continued from 
day to day, and most likely from 
week to week. The strangers from far 
distant provinces had exhausted their 
means of support; but so intense was 
the feeling, so vivid was the conscious- 

ness of the Divine 
w. Presence, that many 
who had lands and 





Lord Jesus: and 
great grace was up- 
on them all. (34) 
For neither was 
there among them 
any that lacked; for 
as Many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or 
houses sold them, 
and brought the 
prices of the things 
that were sold, (35) 
and laid them at the 
apostles’ feet; and 
distribution was 
made to each, ac- 
cording as any had 
need. 

“Now in those 
days, when the num- “Bi 
ber of the disciples ee 
was multiplying, 
there arose a mur- 
muring of the Gre- 
cian Jews against re 
the Hebrews, be- 
cause their widows were neglected 
in the daily ministration. (2) And 
the twelve called the multitude of 
the discipley unto them, and said, It 
is not fit that we should forsake the 
word of God, and serve tables. (3) 
Look ye out, therefore, brethren, 
from among you seven men of good 
report, full of the Spirit and of wis- 
dom, whom we may appoint over this 
business. (4) But we will continue 
steadfastly in prayer, and in the min- 
istry of the word. 

“For as touching the ministering 
to the saints, it is superfluous for me 
to write to you: (2) For I know your 
readiness, of which I glory on your 
behalf to them of Macedonia, that 
Achaia hath been prepared for a year 
past; and your zeal hath stirred up 
very many of them. (3) But I have 
sent the brethren, that our glorying 
on your behalf may not be made void 
in this respect; that, even as I said, 
ye may be prepared: (4) lest by any 
means, if there come with me any of 
Macedonia and find you unprepared, 
we (that we say not, ye) should be 
put to shame in this confidence. (5) 
I thought it necessary, therefore, to 
entreat the brethren, that they would 
go before unto you, and make up be- 
forehand your afore-promised boun- 
ty; that the same might be ready as 
a matter of bounty, and not of extor- 
tion. But this I say, (6) He that 
soweth sparingly shall also reap spar- 
ingly; and he that soweth bounti- 
fully shall also reap bountifully. (7) 
Let each man do accordingly as he 
hath purposed in his heart: not 
grudgingly, or of necessity: for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 

A tremendous impetus was given 
to the new movement by the fact 
that when Peter and John had been 
arrested and brought before the San- 
hedrin, the men who had condemned 
Jesus to death could do no more than 
threaten His disciples, who had re- 
plied to their threats, “Whether it is 
right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you rather than unto God, judge 
ye.” The fact that a man feels called 
of God to utter an unpopular truth, 
and dares to do it, even at the risk 
of his life, gives him a wonderful 
moral power. A still greater impulse 
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The expositions of the Sab- 
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slight 
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additions to the 


Possessions sold 
them, and brought 
the money and laid 
it at the feet of the 
apostles. Property 
was regarded by 
these people, as they 
now realized’ the 
presence and power 
of God, as of no 
value except to con- 
tinue this work, so 
full of blessing to 
the whole communi- 
ty. The newly organ- 
ized Christian church 
realized for a brief 
moment in ‘its expe 
rience the great 
truth that property 
is of no value except 
so far as it can be 
used for human bet- 
terment. 
n> Before entering 
upon the direct 
study of the second passage (Acts, 
6), a few words need explanation: 
We do not know how long a time has 
elapsed before the seven helpers were 
appointed. “Disciples” means pupils, 
cr, perhaps better, laymen, who were 
studying the principles and doctrines 
of the new religion. “Grecian Jews” 
means Jews born and reared in a 
foreign country, speaking the Greek 
language. “Hebrews” expresses the 
nationality of the Jews. “Widows” 
does not mean in the Scriptures 
strictly women whose husbands have 
died, but dependent folks, folks need- 
ing help, sometimes widows and 
sometimes not. The word “apostle” 
is taken directly from the Greek and 
is translated in the Bible but once, 
“one sent on a mission.” 

At the time when the second 
epistle to the Corinthians was writ- 
ten, Paul was experiencing some dif- 
ficulties that were trying him sore- 
ly. He was meeting with great oppo- 
sition from the orthodox Jews every- 
where on this third missionary jour- 
ney. They were insisting that the 
Gentiles should be entirely excluded 
from the new church. Paul’s visit to 
Jerusalem previous to this one was 
chiefly for the purpose of straighten- 
ing out these views and checking the 
growth of this movement at its 
source. 

In addition to this trouble with the 
orthodox Jews, serious problems had 
sprung up in a number of the church- 
es which Paul had established on his 
missionary journeys, especially the 
church at Corinth. Factions had 
sprung up among these Greek church- 
es, three of them calling themselves 
by the names of their favorite preach- 
ers—Paul, Apollos, Cephas (Peter)— 
while a fourth, composed for the 
most part of Gentiles, said, “I am of 
Christ.” 

To aggravate these troubles, many 
of these Corinthian church members 
were saturated with the Alexandrian 
philosophy. Some of them denied the 
resurrection. They held that the mind 
was supreme; that sin belonged to 
the flesh, and that therefore the res- 
urrection of the body would mean the 
reintroduction of sin as well. Oth- 
ers held that as Christ had made 
atonement for sin, and thus fulfilled 
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aif you need power 
“| for pumping Wa- 

326] oT ter, the Aerme 
the cheapest ang 
most reliable power yoy 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer. 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime, 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is wel 

made of the best materials. }t 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairsthan any other pump. 

ing machine. It is econom. 

ical in first cost andthe econ. 
omy continues right thry 
the many years of constant 
service. 


You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
the wind exposure is fair. 
ly good. An Aermoter will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 


Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 




















EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
~~ bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
d roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 187. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
757-787 Butier St., Cincinnati, O. 





LITTLE GIANT Portable Elevators 
my the easy, low cost, trouble-free wa 
dle grain. Preferred because fu’ 
16 width gives 11% ter capacity. 
16 bends in staat euction ve far mere 
eprom a - gidity. Ma 
— 
Li {TTLE oo beayy lasts for generations, 
Write for FREE Manual. 
Helps you choose the type of ele- 
vator best suited to your needs. 
Postapte Hie Elevator 


309 ken St. 
Bloomington, Iil. 








ABSORBINE 
if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re 
duces swellings due to strains. Neverblisters 
or removes hair — and horse can 97 
— antiseptic to aid quick healing. a 
orses earning—get Absorbine. + 
a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc, 
289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 


DAISY FLY KILLER 











| kills all flies. Neat, clean, or 





Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts ~ 
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anything. Guaranteed. 
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| HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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GOPHER DEATH instantly ride Be, & farm of 
gophers, ground squirrels, prairie ;, results 
guaranteed or your mone: oe back. Hons ndy iabicts, safe, 
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the law and purified the soul, it 
could not again be contaminated by 
the sins of the flesh. Hence, they per- 
mitted themselves to practice the 
sort of licentiousness for which Cor- 
inth was noted. Finally things grew 
so bad that Paul wrote them what 
we call the first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. This led to some real re- 
form; but the members of the 
“Christ” faction remained obstinate 
and openly ridiculed Paul. . 

At this time, therefore, Paul was 
laboring with both the Jews at Jeru- 
salem and the Corinthian and other 
mission churches, in an effort to in- 
still in them the real spirit of 
Christ’s teachings. 

More than this, Paul wanted them 
to grip one of the essential princi- 
pies of the Christian faith, namely, 
the obligation to give both personal 
service and of their material posses- 
sions to spread the gospel. The mem- 
bers of the church at Corinth were 
well off financially. The Jews at 
Jerusalem were less fortunate; many 
of them were quite poor. During the 
feasts, the poor pilgrims must be 
helped by the members of the church- 
es in the city. Sanitary conditions 
were not good, and during the crowd- 
ed feast periods no doubt there was 
much sickness among these pilgrims 
who arrived worn-out from their 
journey. At Jerusalem, therefore, 
money could be put to excellent use 
in the most practical way. 

In this lesson text, therefore, Paul 
does not rest his plea on the need of 
the people in Jerusalem. He tries 
to make the Corinthians understand 
that giving is a Christian grace; that 
it is an acknowledgment of the gift 


“which all Christians receive from 


Christ, and that a reward will come 
to the giver. With his usual tactful- 
ness, Paul assumes that there is no 
question as to their willingness. He 
had taught them to lay by in store 
each week as the Lord has prospered 
them. Relying upon their having 
done this, he tells them that he has 
boasted to the Macedonians of what 
the Corinthians had been doing. Sure- 
ly they had no thought of failing 
him. Therefore, to advise with them 
and help them round up their offer- 
ing, and thus on no account to fail 
him, he had sent Titus, who had had 
considerable experience in work of 
this kind. He would help them get 
their offering ready, so that it would 
come freely and there would be no 
need of sordid soliciting at the last 
minute, such as is necessary in many 
of our present-day churches. As a 
rule, there is a lot of difference in 
the spirit of the giver when he makes 
his gift to his church each week as 
part of the service, and when he 
gives it at the end of the year to 
make up a deficit. In the latter case, 
he sometimes feels as if the money 
has been pried away from him, and 
it goes grudgingly. 

Paul speaks of some of the bene- 
fits that come to those who give in 
the right spirit. It is not a question 
of the amount of the gift ,but the 
spirit of the giver. He wants them 
to have a real desire to give. He re- 
gards benevolence as necessary to 
the proper rounding out of a Chris- 
tian character. He reminds them of 
the promise that giving in the right 
way does not impoverish the giver. 

We give to the support of our 
churches. Why? For one reason, we 
feel that to do our part in this is our 
duty. We are grateful, and want to 
help carry on the Lord’s work. How 
much more these gifts mean to us 
when we reflect that thru these gifts 
a place of worship is maintained 
where generation after generation of 
young folks may come and learn the 
living truths of the Bible and the 
fundamental principles of right liv- 
ing, and thus, as Paul puts it, “in- 
Crease the fruits of our righteous- 
hess,” 

Seldom do we have a lesson more 
applicable to present-day conditions. 
Never were there more real claims 
upon the pocketbooks of Christian 
People to relieve sufféring. Money 
is needed to carry on the home and 
foreign missionary work. Our reli- 
gion is worth little if it is not worth 
telling other people about. 


It’s All in Knowing How 


IMPLE arrangements of flowers 

in plain colored bowls are the 

most effective for use in the major- 
ity of homes. 

The common mistakes made in ar- 
ranging flowers are using too many 
blossoms in one container, not suit- 
ing the flower container to the flow- 
er, and using colors together which 
are not harmonious. 

Quite a variety of bowls and vases 
suitable for holding flowers may be 
selected without any great outlay of 
money. It is surprising what nice 
things in color and shape may be 
purchased for an outlay of a dime or 
a little more. Many people have nice 
clear glass bowls on their top pantry 
shelf which will do nicely for flow- 
ers. “Berry dishes,” they used to be. 
They will need a glass “frog” to hold 
the flowers in place. The old 
stemmed goblets make very nice 
holders for ragged robins and flow- 
ers of that nature if loosely arranged. 
Smal plain fish bowls are very nice 
for roses, sweet peas and all delicate 
flowers which need plenty of water. 

Old-fashioned bean jars and plain 
baskets are especially nice for 
brightly colored heavy flowers such 
as zinnias, calliopsis and gaellardias. 
SmaH kitchen mixing bowls which 
may now be secured in lovely soft 


colors, do very nicely for some 
flowers. 
For tall flowers, some arrange- 


ment for holding the flowers in vases 
is almost necessary. There are vari- 
ous inexpensive kinds for sale. Two 
or three different sizes are a good 
investment. 


A place for keeping flower con- 
tainers, scissors and flower holders 
is a help in arranging flowers with- 
out making the home untidy. A shelf 
and bench arrangement in the wash 
house is the place one farm wom- 
an whom I know does all of her flow- 
er arranging. She says it keeps 
stray petals and stems from littering 
up the house. The flowers are put 
into their proper container, then car- 
ried into the house all ready to take 
their place in the scheme of decora- 
tion. 


The following color arrangements 
are always pleasing: Soft. pinks and 
lavender with clear blues such as 
that of bachelor buttons. White fine 
flowers such as baby’s breath used in 
bouquets are a great help in the soft- 
ening effect they give. Orange and 
deep yellow flowers are usually at 
their best if arranged alone or with 
white flowers. Avoid putting them 
in a vividly colored vase. Plain green 
or clear glass is good. Pale or soft 
yellows combine nicely with pink, 
rose and blues. Soft yellow gladio- 
luses, delphiniums and pink cosmos 
are nice and an easy combination to 
use. A bouquet of clove pinks of pink 
and rose hues with baby’s breath ar- 
ranged in blue, green or clear glass 
bowls, is one of the most attractive 
and easy bouquets to arrange ef- 
fectively. 

The colors of asters combine well 
and the flowers are so long stemmed 
they can be successfully arranged in 
tall baskets. 

Make a point this summer of try- 
ing new combinations of flowers in 
order to have the most pleasing ef- 
fects possible—Ruth Cessna. 


E “cabbage snake” which for 
years has been the farmers’ and 
homemakers’ bugaboo, and _ has 
caused people to needlessly destroy 
much good food, is not a snake, but 
a@ worm, according to Dr. Carl J. 
Drake, state entomologist for Iowa. 
The common belief that this 
twelve-inch, wiry worm is deadly poi- 
sonous is wholly groundless. Scores 
of “snakes” are sent for identifica- 
tion each year to state colleges. At 
one time so many specimens were 
sent to Iowa State College, Ames, 
that. Prof. H. E. Summers, former 
head of the department of zoology 
and entomology, issued a statement 
denying the “poison” theory, and 
stating that he had eaten “minced 
snake” chopped up in cold slaw, and 
had suffered no ill effects. 











Fences built of A & L selected lumber 
. and posts, pressure treated with creo- 
sote oil keep their original trim appear- 
ance year after year; they do not sag or a 
tilt out of line as they do not decay. Jj 


A & L creosote treated lumber and 
- posts require no paintand givelifetime — 4 
service. - sige 
AveR & LonD Te Co. . 
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Ask Your Farm Paper First! 


If you have a question, write to Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. We answer dozens of inquiries every week on 
veterinary, crops, machinery, thefts, insurance—or what-have- 
you? 

Last week a man wrote in with a question on farm leases. 
Another inquired about feeding wheat to his hogs. We provided 
the information for them and for all others who wrote in. 





But don’t be like the man who patronized a slick agent and 
then wrote us for help. Ask your farm paper first. A lot of 
trouble can be avoided by seeking reliable advice before making 
a decision. Send your inquiries to 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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Wallaces’ sian and 
Iowa Homestead Tour 


J LL ABO-0-0-ARD for the Pacific Northwest and Canada. 


Moines, August 10th, with our happy crowd. Will you be there? If 
you have not decided yet, now is the time to make up your mind. You 
can’t afford to miss this wonderful opportunity to see America’s 
wonderlands under such ideal conditions. 

Nothing like this marvelous 5,500 mile trip has ever been conducted 
at such low cost. The one low rate includes everything—meals, berths, 
sight-seeing auto trips, train and steamship tickets. Only one ticket 
to buy—no tips to pay—not a single hotel nor travel worry. 

Fill in and mail coupon for new free booklet giving complete infor- 
mation and special low rates. It contains actual photographs of places 
to be visited along the route. Don’t miss this adventure of a lifetime 
at one low cost. 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
SS A I A A A LS LS SS SK A AS LTT 
JOHN P. WALLACE, Publisher, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Please send me your free booklet telling all about the Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead Tour. 
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The 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead Special Train leaves Des \ 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the a ae week for 
the ten-year riod, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias an gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made 4 noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index. 








Last week 
ek before 


| 


| =a¢0! Month ago 
Year ago 


CS 


~10 We 


noe 


Retail Prices Paid by Farmers oi 
Fisher’s index Number .. ciceang silted 
CATTLE—At Chicago— 

1,300-pound fat cattle 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Ganners and cutters ... 

Feeders ........ sasenboevendeinsibieipicc snide 
HOGS—At Chicago— 

Heavy hogs 

Light hogs .. 

Pigs al 

Sows (smooth and rough)  .....-eccseee 
ie la Chicago— 


mbs 
GRAIN~At ern 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . 
Oats, No. 2 white ..... 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 9 northern 
ge pte lowa Farms— 








Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 

Light cow hides, at Chicago 
MILL-FEEDS— 

Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee...... 

Linseed meal, at Milwaukee......... 

Bran, at Kansas City 

Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY— 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago............... 

No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City............ 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 

Butter, at Chicago 

Red clover seed, at Chicago. 

Timothy seed, at Chicago 

Cotton, at New York ........... 

Rese. at Chicago ............ 

t hens, at Chicago ateiiap sonia 

PROVISIONS—At a 

= Bh a aie Re 
FUTURES—At Chicago— 











September 
December 





Septembe r 
December 
Wheat— 
July 
September .. 
December 
Lard— 
a 
September 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 
Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York ........ 
Crude petroleum, at New 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f 
Washington) . 
Crude rubber . 
Cement ........... 
FINANCIAL— 
Interest, 30 to 99 day | 
New York ie j 9 2 53 
Industrial stocks / $5) 147 
Railroad stocks ... | 84! 7| 124 
Public utility stocks . | ri 116| 178 








LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. ach 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
responding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 
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May 10 to 16 














June 
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June 21 to 27 





CATTLE 





31 to June 6 
7 i .. 
14 to 20. 
21 to 27 
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Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 
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FEEDS 
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| Chicago 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
eek before ... 
Medium (200-250 Ib 
st week . 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ib 
Last week .. 
Week befor 
Light lights (130 
Last week 
Week before .. 
Smooth and rough 
(250 lbs. up)— 
Last week .....,. 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 
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CATTLE 





Medium and seasy~ -weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. )— 
Cholce and owe me— 
st week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week 
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Medium— 
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Common— 
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Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
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Butcher cattle— 
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eR ee Ae 
Cows—— 
Last week . 
rock before. 
Bulls— 
a 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
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Stockers and feed 
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Lambs (84 Ibs. - down), Fi 
wat week ......... 
Week before 

Lambs, culls and ¢ 
Last week .......... 
Week before 
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Last week ... 
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Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unless otherwise 
stated, at an average from common to choice. 
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Mixed clover No. 1— 
EOE: WROIEEE  .nissssincessteeiteresesrasseiheepuaiacavenandarileteanees 
Week OS Se IR Se RES BSE 

Timothy, No. 1— 

SE SEINE  exiacss occulocahevceneunedtcbaiphaqebiinkehededte aiden 

Alfalfa, choice— 

EE WER, secevessttie re copnnnasecavinhinviasiinnngemenbiensin 
TE” HITT © Setincrncectenecvnsactnecncssbtbersseqeictianellld 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 

MMII PIII ccisss'ov essen cvtohunveanntes sitcadipesintociininelll 
a IR Ee. 

Alfalfa, standard— 

NE CI C0. ointsiccschdtdecistac cael 
Week WeLOT] ...2..cerceeecccccsocersrecrereseorscrenseeenese| 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
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Des Moines 
| Iowa farms 
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st week ..... 
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Week before 
Corn, No, 4Y¥— 

Last week .... 

Week before 
Oats— 

Last week .... 

Week before 
Rye— 

Last week .... 

A before 

















Week before. 








Minneapolis 





Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Des Moines* 








10.50)11.25)17.00 
0| 9.75}10.38)17.00 


14.50/11.75 20.00 
14.50/11.75 720.00 


18.00 
18.00 
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Week before 
Cottonseed (41 pe 
t week ..... oil J 90}. {27.00 
Week before .. _ 40}. 0 | 26.75 


vajuitla tenia abe aes |e seneeeee| 30s 00 | , 000 0000]40.00/35.00 

Week before 200). 0.0. -00)35.00 
Gluten— 
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Week before EE RES SOR OOS | TE 
tSoybean oil meal— 
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suntatinne at Des Setens in ton lots; all other 
pointe, car lots. 
Car lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 




















MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 











Week before 


Last week 





Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery sein exsncecoenesennesssecssnesst 
Cheddar cheese ......... 
Eggs, — — 
oo ~an 
Fat hens 
Broilers 
Geese ........ 

Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 
Light cow hides, at Chicago ... 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 
Cotton, at New "York ° 
Lard, at Chicago 8.22 

Foreign Markets— 
No. 2 corn, at Buenos ae -38156] .30% 
Lard, at Liverpool | 9.82 9.42 
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MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The followi table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 
Months of January, February, March, April and May 








Total for 
corn belt 











114,470 
59,078 70, 350) 153, '828| 650,983 
105, 747) 45,888] 54,928 117,647| 495,466 


Four Weeks, Ending June bs 1931; June 20, 1930; 
June be 1929. 


rr 


56,900 538,364 








a 








a3, 18 
664] 7,195 
i 383| 6,577 


13,885} 68,365 


__11,122| 50,246 


14,964 
7,103! 


| 13,929] 63,900 








TERMINAL SUPPLIES 


The following table gives the percentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and eggs. 








Week ending 




















| 3) |) gp eee ei 
June 20 .... 
June 27. 


It will be noted that wheat is burdened with stoc ks 
more than three times the five-year average. 





























RAILROAD LOADINGS 


Figures show the percentage for the week ending 
June 13, 1931, of the 1923-1980 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 67 per cent, 
grain 82 per cent, livestock ar cent, lumber 45 per 
cent, =_ 42 per cent, and mae’ laneous merchandise 82 
per cen 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1958, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 86%. Four 
per cent bonds are quotable at 84%. 





WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX RISES 
For the first time this year, Professor Fisher’s 
wholesale price index has shown a smail gain in 
two consecutive weeks. From a low point of 69.7, 
considering 1926 equal to 100, it has gone up to 
70.3 for the week of June 26. In the past six 
months, the index has made only three small ad- 
vances, and has declined steadily from 78.5 at the 
first of the year. Last year at this time it was at 
85.7, while two years ago it was approximately 
97.0. The present rise is attributed to President 

Hoover's proposal for a war debt moratorium. 
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Fighting Erosion on a 


Test Farm 
(Continued from page 6) 


most interesting control methods was 
the use of blue grass sod in feed sacks 
to break the wash and collect the silt 
in depregsions and small gullies. These 
sod sacks look so simple and effective 
that I can not understand why someone 
did not hit upon their use sooner. A 
strip of live blue grass sod with plenty 
of soil is placed in e@ach of several 
coarse gunny sacks. Three or more of 
these sod sacks are then placed across 
a gully or small ditch (they can't be 
used if the ditch has any depth or if it 
can not be plowed in) end to end with 
the middle sack a bit farther down the 
slope than the others, These bagged 
strips six to ten inches thick are put 
in place with the sod side up. In nor- 
mal weather the sod roots soon pene- 
trate the sack mesh and fasten down to 
the soil. The tops push out into the air. 
Rains water the sod directly and by the 
movement down the draw. Soil fills in 
above the sack dam and eventually 
comes level with the top of the sod. 
Washing away in these small draws or 
depressions is unknown. On this farm 
these bag-and-blue-grass dams were 
being used extensively in land seeded 
last March to oats and clover. 

The farm also had a great ditch from 
five to fifteen feet deep and becoming 


deeper and longer each year. Many of 
its tributary ditches could not be 
crossed with farm machinery. At the 


upper end of the smaller ditches, ter- 
races had been carried across, but down 
below were brush dams and wire dams 
of various kinds. A large earth dam, 
wide enough to serve as a roadway, had 
been built across the lower end of the 
main ditch. Drainage water is carried 
thru it by a culvert, equipped with a 
drop inlet. The culvert is built L-shaped 
with the arm of the L on the upstream 
side so that the water must raise to a 
certain height behind the dam before it 
ean pour thru. Retarding the flow of 
water in this manner, gives the silt time 
to settle out. After soil fills up to the 
mouth of this drop inlet, another section 
can be added to the intake that further 
settling of silt can take place. 

As our group inspected this earth 
dam, a nearby farm operator remarked, 
“Yes, this is mighty nice but an ordi- 
nary farm operator can’t afford the ex- 
pense of putting in a large tile culvert 
with a concrete head and intake.”” A 
Decatur county, Iowa, farmer said, “I 
am going home and try it anyway. I 
have a big ditch that will soon have my 
farm cut in two. An earth dam with a 
culvert thru it is cheaper than building 
an ordinary bridge and, besides, it will 
help fill the ditch.’’ A little later this 
farmer hunted up C. K. Shedd to discuss 
building a culvert of bridge planks in- 
stead of tile and concrete. 

Experiments with different cropping 
and fertilizing systems are now under 
way both on land still retaining a fair 
layer of top soil and on land on which 
all the top soil has been removed by 
erosion. Some fields will be in corn one 
year out of four, others two, still oth- 
ers three years out of four. Some fields 
will be cropped to grain continuously; 
others will carry a legume crop in each 
rotation. Some will be fertilized and 
limed; others will not receive this treat- 
ment. 

Farmers and land owners on the sev- 
eral million acres of land of the same 
topography and soil type as in south- 
ern Iowa and northern Missouri can well 
afford to visit this experiment farm at 
Bethany, Mo., not once but every year 
or two and learn with these experiment- 
ers how best to control and reduce 
erosion, 





Coccidiosis Prevention 

While the age of from four to eight 
weeks is the most dangerous one for se- 
rious coccidiosis infection in chicks, the 
disease may lurk about all summer, at- 
tackirg the growing chicks either in the 
acute or chronic form. A second change 
of range in early summer even tho the 
spring range is supposed to be clean, re- 
duces the menace of both forms of coc- 
cidiosis and of worms. 

Continuous feeding of milk in some 
form is excellent insurance for folks 
who know or suspect that they have 
coccidiosis on their farms. Hot weather 
feeding of liquid milk is not easy. It 
attracts flies which increase the likeli- 
hood of tapeworm infestation. Keeping 
the containers sweet and clean is quite 
a chore, So is the prevention of extreme 
acidity and perhaps rancidity. 

Dried milk mixed in the mash to the 
extent of 10 per cent by weight of the 
total amount of mash is the simplest 
form in which to feed enough milk to 
reduce coccidiosis troubles. With dried 
milk now retailing at about 5 cents a 
Pound it is not a question of whether or 
hot it can be afforded as a coccidiosis 
Preventive, but rather a case of one not 
being justified in running the risk in- 
volved, 

Of course, if one already has the in- 
fection among the chicks, 20 to 35 per 
cent of the mash should consist of dried 
milk until the worst stage is passed, or 
about two weeks. Then reduce the dried 
milk content to 10 or 15 per cent for the 
rest of the season.—Jay Whitson. 





Young growing chicks should be pro- 
Vided with shade in the summer. 





Right After Harvest, Use the Light-Draft, Even-Spreading 






McCORMICK- DEERING 
MANURE SPREADER 


Six conveyor spee 


to the last forkful. 


and how profitably it wi 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 








to put back what the crop 
took out of the soil 


HE manure piled up at harvest time will go a long way 

toward replacing humus and vital minerals removed from 

the soil during the grewing season. Before valuable fer- 
tility ferments out, or leaches away with the after-harvest 
rains—do a fast, timely, labor-saving job of — with the 
efficient, easy-loading McCormick-Deering 


The McCormick- Deering is the spreader thousands of 
farmers are relying on for fast, low-cost, simplified fertilizing. 
Built with a stro ng» low, steel-braced box, it loads quickly. 

s give close control of the spread. The 
improved-type beaters and the wide-s es spiral main- 
tain an even spread of finely-pulverize 


Take the time to examine the McCormick-Deering Manure 
Spreader your McCormick-Deering dealer has in stock. Check 
up on its features—compare it—find out how well it’s built 
serve you. 


























anure Spreader. 













manure right down 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, 

Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa; an 
at 90 other points im the United States 


TKiMee lade) tla an 17 Va. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Davenport, Des Moines, 




















THESE FEATURES 


Simplify and Lessen the 
Work of Spreading 










Eight Roller Bearings 
New, Non-Wrapping, Saw- 
Tooth Beater 
Improved Spiral 
Low, Strong, Easy-to-Load Box 
Convenient Levers 
Oscillating Front Axle 
Six Conveyer Speeds 
‘a: 

Write for a copy of Manure 
Spreader Folder A-176-U which 
describes and illustrates the above 
features in full detail. 
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Lifetime Guarantee 
All Sizes and Styles 


300,000 In World-Wide Use 
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PAINT THE ROOSTS 


STROM BERG tives 
Stand. I., 100% Deli _— 
|. Qual., very 500 
8s. Cc. White’ » Br. Leghorns 
and Anconas ............ $ 6.50 $30.00 
R. Cc. B n 7.00 32.50 
s. Rds.; Wh., Bf., Bd 
Bik.Min.; W an.; Bf. Orp. 7.50 35.00 
Buff and White Minorcas. . 8.50 40.00 
s.L 'yan., c Wh 
Orp., R. C. Reds..... 9.00 42.50 


Wh R. 
Blue Andalnlans, Lt. Brahmas, 

Wh. Langshans, J. B. Giants 10.00 
Heavy Assorted (All purebred) 6.50 
A All purebred)..... a 25.0 

Super Quality Chicks Ky to live {8 
days, per insurance certificate, $2 per bs higher. 
$1 per 100 deposit. Balance C. O. 

STROMBERG HATCHERY 
Dodge, lowa 


47.50 
S30 














CHICK PRICES SMASHED 
Send no money. Just mail your order. Pay 
ystman when chicks arrive. westage » prepaid. 





hite, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, Heavy Assorted "$6. 50 $32.00 
x Reds, Barred & White 
ocks, 8. C. Black Min —. - 7.50 37.005 | 
Butt Orpingtons, White Wy | 


dottes hite & Buff Mino meas 8.00 39.00 

Amortet 24.00 
1 Continue to Hatch All Summer 

CAPPER’ $ HATCHERY ELGIN, 1OWA 














Chick Buyer’s Guide| | 


Purchasers of baby chicks will find represented in | 
our columns the leading reliable hatcheries 3 | 
pouttey farms of Iowa and adjoining territory. They 
ave well defined business ae. Among them 
buyers will be able to fi large variety from 
which to make their selection. “We oe oor 
gate all advertisers and assure our 
million readers that each advertiser wil fulfill the 
promise of their advertising. Let our columns form 
Lf a for you when making purchases of baby 
chicks. 











or breeding live stock. 


live stock, distance and direction fram town. 


Farmers Credit Company 





LOANS TO FARMERS—LOW INTEREST—AMPLE TIME 


Don’t sacrifice live stock to obtain working capital. We are prepared to advance credit 
to eligible borrowers on good live stock security. 


Borrower's record must show clear of judgments, litigations and excessive indebtedness. 
LOANS $500 to $15,000, DEPENDING ON SECURITY. Write us your needs, giving list of 


We also finance the purchase of feeding 


A. F. BECK, PRESIDENT 





125 East Second St., Ottumwa, lows 


















Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 





the skin outlining 
the letters and num- 
bers on the wing web 
of the chicken after 
which a special sten- 
cil ink is rubbed in- 
te the wing tissues 
leaving a permanent 
mark that cannot be 
removed. 








Hee cof oles See” 8 
Puts your individual number on each bird and 
~ positive proof of i. - Easy to use. 

oster announcing M oultry on this 
Farm’ with each outfit. Thieves avoid ma 
poultry because harder to sell and more likely to 
cause arrest. 

Price with ink for 250 birds, $2.50 

Take no chances. Order today from 

Service Bureau Department 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


lowa Homestead 


(Reward offer of Service Bureau is $25.00 on 
unmarked, but $50.00 when marked poultry is 
stolen 
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Fresh From 


Western—Ida June 29—It is 
still very warm. Corn is making a fine 
growth and is well advanced for this 
time of the year. To cultivate corn in 
such intense heat is hard on man and 
beast. Several mules and horses were 
overcome with the heat last week. De- 
spite the late frosts, cherries in this 
locality yielded well. The spring far- 
rowing of pigs will average about one 
more to the litter than last year. Oats 
headed out very short, but we think 
they will be long enough to cut. Barley 
has commenced to turn, and this hot 
weather will rush it along. Farmers 
are busy laying by their corn.—John 
Preston. 


County, 


Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
June 27—The week ends with a terrific 
bombardment of heat. Tons of water 
have been evaporated from the _ soils. 
Corn is curling badly. The junction be- 
tween the amount of heat that can be 
assimilated and the moisture content 
of the soil is more than can be met. In 
stature, the plant has advanced to fully 
normal; however, at the expense of in- 
Jury to the root system. Final cultiva- 
tion has gone forward. Small grains 
are toasted and turning white over 
night. Hay is curing on the root. The 
hay crop is light and spotted and 
patchy. Losses to livestock have kept 
rendering plants operating to capacity, 
removing carcasses.—Arthur Nelson, 

North-Central—Hancock County, June 
29—The past week has been very hot 
and dry. Many pastures have an August 
appearance, after being used only a 
month or so. There are hundreds of 
acres of potatoes that look fine so far. 
Not so many onions this year; dust 
storms are taking them. Corn far along 
for this time of year; nice and clean; 
much laid by last week. Heat has been 
very hard on horses. Small grain com- 
mencing to suffer. We need rain badly. 
Corn started curling yesterday. First 
cutting of alfalfa up, and good. Tame 
hay very poor. Farmers’ markets on 
vacation. It is remarkable how little a 
farmer needs to buy when he has no 
money.—H. M. Madson. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, June 29 
—We are having extremely hot weather 
at present; temperatures ranging from 
96 to 100 and over for the last three or 
four days. Lots of livestock dying from 
the excessive heat. Corn looking good; 
most of it cultivated the second time. 
Oats in fine condition, altho a good rain 
would be most acceptable. Lovely gar- 
dens have been almost ruined by worms. 
Lots of people spraying them. Clover 
hay ready to put up this week. Farmers 
very busy.—Mrs. C. L. Duncan. 

Southern—Warren County, June 30— 
Weather intensely hot; good for corn 
growing. Most of the corn is now being 
laid by. Since the rains a week ago, and 
with this hot weather, the corn has 
grown fast. Small grain is ripening. 
Hay crop fair; quality good, but lack of 
spring moisture retarded the growth. 
Hay acreage quite large. Fair crop of 
cherries and strawberries, Raspberries 
are ripening now, and the prospect is 
good. Potato crop fine. Grain and 
poultry prices about the same.—A. M. J. 

Central—Hamilton County, June 29— 
Corn will reach the “knee-high” stage 
by the Fourth. Most corn is progress- 
ing finely. Heavy rain last week was 
well received. Some corn is suffering 
from lack of water yet. Oats and wheat 
doing well. Alfalfa and other hay crops 
far. Livestock doing real well. Not 
much moving. Roads are good.—Lacey 
Darnell. 

Eastern—Renton County, June 29— 
More than a week straight of 100 de- 
grees and higher. Crops suffering bad- 
ly. Fifty horses taken in by local ren- 
dering company in one week. Many 
hogs died. Oats firing and heads scald- 
ing. Hay crop short and thin. Num- 
bers laying by corn, some because it 
was too hot to plow. Eggs continue low, 
around 15 cents, corn 49 cents, oats 21 
cents, springs 18 cents, hens 14 cents. 
No rain in parts of the county for many 
weeks, due to showers hitting in spots. 
But no rain anywhere since June 12, to 
amount to anything.—Mrs, A. R. L. 


ILLINOIS 


Western—Jersey County, June 30— 
Three weeks without rain: extremely 
hot and dry. Wheat good, byt oats that 
promised a fine crop dried up instead 
of filling. Unless we have rain in a 
very few days corn will be ruined. Wells 
going dry. Gardens suffering badly. 
Eggs 11 cents, butterfat 15 to 17 cents. 
Threshing will begin in a few days.— 
Mrs. I. L. Baird. 

Southern—Wayne County, June 29— 
Very hot; the thermometer has been 
around 100 in the shadé each day since 
June 24. A rain is needed badly. Gar- 
dens are drying up fast. Wheat is cut; 
oats now being cut. Due to the large 
acreage, binders are very busy. Hay 
harvest is expected to start July 7 to 


the Country 





10, as hay is ripening fast. Some grain 
will be threshed this week. Corn is 
standing the drouth fairly well.—Mrs. 
M. R. Vaughn. 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, June 29—It is 
very hot and dry—100 to 105 in the 
shade, and a drying south wind blow- 
ing every day. Had our last rain June 
20. I never saw corn grow faster. Farm- 
ers are busy laying by corn; some work 
at night. Oats are ripening fast. Pota- 
toes drying up.—H. Eitelgeorge. 

Central—Hall County, June 30—The 
summer season opened up with a south 
wind. A good rain was had during the 
past two weeks, also some hail. The 
harvest season is about to begin, as the 
small grain is commencing to ripen. The 
corn crop is looking good, but needs 
rain.—George E. Martin. 

MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Gentry County, June 
29—Weather is dry and hot; no rain for 
two weeks. Corn doing finely. Small 
grain ripening fast, and late oats yield 
cut short. Eggs 10 cents, springs 14 and 
18 cents, hens 10 and 13 cents, cream 16 
cents at station and 21 cents direct 
shipping.—Wade Henderson, 

Central—Moniteau County, June 29— 
Weather extremely hot and dry. Wheat 
practically all harvested. An abundant 
amount of straw and grain, using about 
four pounds of twine per acre. Oats 
ripening fast. Many will start cutting 
in a day or two. Corn and pastures 
greatly in need of a good rain. Demand 
for feeder pigs good. Corn 67 cents, 
bran 90 cents per cwt., binder twine 11 
cents per pound, Potato crop will be 
cut short.—Reader. 


MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, June 29— 
The corn crop likes the extreme weath- 
er; is improving very rapidly. Small 
grain not filling so well. Alfalfa hay is 
good; mostly all cut. Strawberries are 
smaller than last year; selling two box- 
es for 25 cents—you pick them. Some 
early potatoes good, others fair. We had 
a four-inch rain over a week ago, which 
did quite a lot of damage from wind in 
our county.—Mrs. Alden Gilbert. 


KANSAS 

East-Central—Franklin County, June 
29—We are in the midst of a hot, dry 
spell—95 to 98 for ten days. Very hard 
on horses; a good many were overcome 
with heat. Wheat mostly in shock. Oats 
about all cut; some threshed; making 
from 40 to 60 bushels per acre; price 20 
cents. Wheat 35 cents. It is 96 today, 
and getting hotter. Corn is waist high 
and the leaves are rolling badly on ac- 
count of the heat. I look for rain the 
Fourth of July—the Glorious Fourth— 
let’s all celebrate.—F. D. Everingham. 

INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, June 29— 
Had a fine rain this morning. It was 
very dry and hot last week. About half 
of the wheat is cut; extra good crop 
this year. Most of the hay made; most 
of it short, due to the lack of rain. 
Oats heading out; most of them will be 
very short. Corn growing well the past 
two weeks. Lots of poor stands, due to 
cut-worms and web-worms. Cream and 
eggs about the same.—Noel E. Rickert. 





Brown Mule Preferred 
(Continued from page 17) 


He understood and even let me change 
my name. Well, you know what I did. 
Then I came back. My father, who had 
disowned me, had died, and there was 
money awaiting me. I don’t know why 
I came out to this town, but I did and 
everything seemed to go fine till this 
crook came along. He needed money to 
buy liquor. He was smart enough to see 
the deal and so he began to blackmail 
me. I paid for awhile and then run him 
off. Told him I'd kill him if he ever 
peeped So he went away but that 
wasn't the end of it.” 

Here Anderson wiped his head and 
looked around for a place to sit down, 
then went on. 

“He came back one night. Called me 
out and told me unless I put up some 
money, he would tell my wife I had been 
in prison. I hadn't told her and we were 
happy. What could I do? Well, I paid. 
3ut there came a time when I refused, 
He wanted not a few dollars this time, 
but a thousand, for he was going into 
the wholesale business Besides, he 
wanted to set up a still on my farm. 
Nerve, he had. So I refused. Well, he 
can tell you what he did. Came and 
told my wife while I was away. Wom- 
an-like, she thought the worst and went 
to her folks in the east. 

“IT knew when she disappeared what 
was the matter, but I couldn't tell. It 
was a long time before I found her and 
now she won't come back because she 


says her reputation has been ruined. So 
I guess I’m thru here, too.” 

Anderson seemed to get a lot of sat- 
isfaction as he went on with his story. 

“That dog there can’t say anything 
more now. You know it all. Wire the 
judge at Cairo, if you want to. Go there 
and look up the record. I’m clear. But 
this whelp—he belongs in Joliet. Robbed 
an old couple of all they had while he 
worked for them. And listen, go out to 
that fellow Basta’s farm. That fellow 
has to help, too. He did time once and 
this skunk found it out. There’s a still 
there. Wonder you ‘haven't smelt it. 
The poor devil has been working for 
this pup for the past year and what 
does he get out of it? Just pinched. 
You blame near shot him. He was driv- 
ing that night. Wanted to reform and 
quit, but this crook and his associates 
got it on him and made him work or 
threatened to frame him. Then they 
put that still over there and made him 
the goat of a lot of things. 

“Oh, that bird isn’t just a bootlegger. 
He has stolen everything from a setting 
hen to my money!” 

Well, we had had enough of that. 
Poor Anderson was taken out of the jail 
and over to the court house. We all 
felt sorry for him and agreed to try and 
help him out. Adams finally got Ander- 
son to let him telephone Mrs. Anderson 
and see what he could do toward a rec- 
onciliation. But it wasn’t any use. She 
had her mind made up. 

There was a preliminary hearing the 
next morning at ten o’clock. Sanborn 
was given an attorney, but it didn’t 
help much. The case, it was decided, 
didn’t need to be tried just then, for an 
exchange of telegrams showed the Illi- 
nois authorities would be only too glad 
to come and get their man. Sanborn’'s 
bond was placed at $20,000 and that was 
too much for him. It was agreed that 
any charges against him in our county 
would be held up, pending the finishing 
of the Illinois sentence. So Madson felt 
happy and claimed he had enough facts 
now to stick the fellow in jail for the 
rest of his life. 

Pete had a good time, too, the next 
few days. He swooped down on the 
Sanitary Lunch that day, found them 
well stocked with liquor. He no longer 
worried about who owned the mule, and 
before he was thru he had won so many 
friends he just naturally was the only 
man the people wanted for sheriff. 

Fred Anderson sold out soon after- 
wards and decided to pull out. He came 
into our office one day just before he 
left, and he was happier than I had 
seen him for some time. 

“Adams,” he said to the boss, “I’ve 
been wanting to come in here for a long 
time and tell you I think you are about 
the squarest fellow I ever met. You 
have treated me pretty white twice now 
and I want to tell you something before 
I leave these parts. I have been in 
touch with Mrs. Anderson and she has 
consented to come back to me on one 
condition—that I go back and take up 
my preaching profession. So I’m telling 
you right here I'm starting back and 
hope to be qualified again shortly. I'm 
starting in again where you left me off 
—only there’s one thing I'm sure going 
to do, and that is campaign against 
these bootleggers.” 

Adams was sort of stuck. He looked 
at Anderson a long time and then finally 
grunted and merely said, ‘‘That’s fine, 
Fred.” 

Anderson did one thing that the boss 
liked. Before he left he took a long-time 
subscription to the Herald. Adams had 
something to show for his first effort at 
detecting. 

THE END 





Iowa Cooperative Wool 
Sales Grow 


lowa sheep men will market coopera- 
tively at least 500,000 more pounds of 
wool this year than in 1930, it is esti- 
mated by Charles Sexton, secretary of 
the Iowa Sheep and Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation, Inc. In 1930, approximately 
1,160,000 pounds of Iowa wool was sold 
for Iowa farmers thru the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, with the 
aid of the Iowa Sheep and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, which organized over 
ninety county pools. Draper & Com- 
pany, of Boston, are agents for the na- 
tional corperation and attend to the dis- 
tributing of wool to buyers. 

County pools have organized in all 
sections of the state this year and are 
consigning wool thru the Towa Sheep 
and Wool Growers’ Association, at Des 
Moines. The firm of W. R. Rumbaugh, 
in Des Moines, is handling the grading 
and loading for shipment to Boston. 
Around 1,500,000 pounds of wool had 
been received at Des Moines by the 
middle of June. 

An advance of from 11 to 14 cents a 
pound, depending upon the grade, is 
being made to Iowa farmers selling their 
wool thru the national organization, 
sponsored by the Federal Farm Board. 
With better prices prevailing, the ad- 
vance last year ranged from 16 to 20 
cents a pound. 

Loans of money made available thru 
the intermediate credit banks and the 
Federal Farm Board are used to make 
the advances to the wool growers. After 
the wool is sold, the grower gets the 
difference between the selling price and 
the advance, minus the freight charge 
from Des Moines, the handling charge 
assessed by the corporation and 6 per 
cent interest on the advance, 





SLEEPY- TIME 
- STORIES 


From the beak “Old Mother West Wind,” | 





y Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Oo. } 














How Sammy Jay Was 
Found Out 


Old Mother West Wind had sent one 
of the Merry Little Breezes to discover 
what mischief Sammy Jay ws up to 
very early one morning, and it was 
found that Sammy had taken all of 
Happy Jack's store of nuts. Happy Jack 
could hardly believe his eyes when he 
saw the nuts were gone, and climbed 
into the hollow of the old chestnut tree 
to make sure. But it was empty—the 
nuts were all gone. 


Poor Happy Jack! There were tears 
in his eyes when he crept out again. 
He looked all around, but no one was 
to be seen but handsome Sammy Jay, 
very busy brushing his beautiful blue 
coat. 

“Good morning, Sammy Jay; 
you seen anyone pass this way?’ asked 
Happy Jack. ‘Someone Jhas stolen my 
store of nuts from the hollow in the old 
chestnut tree.” 

Sammy Jay pretended to feel very 
badly indeed, and in his sweetest voice, 
for his voice was very sweet in those 
days, he offered to help Happy Jack iry 
to catch the thief who had stolen the 
store of nuts from the hollow in the 
old chestnut tree. 

Together they went down across the 
Green Meadows, asking every one whom 
they met if they had seen the thief who 
had stolen Happy Jack’s store of nuts 
from the hollow in the old chestnut 
tree. All of the Merry Little Breezes 
joined in the search, and soon every one 
who lived in the Green Meadows or in 
the wood knew that someone had stolen 
all of Happy Jack Squirrel’s store of 
nuts from the hollow in the old chestnut 
tree. And because every one liked Hap- 
py Jack, every one felt very sorry, in- 
deed, for him. 

The next morning, all the Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes of Old Mother West Wind 
were turned out of the big bag into the 
Green Meadows very early, indeed, for 
they had a lot of errands to do. All over 
the Green Meadows they hurried, all 
thru the wood, up and down the Laugh- 
ing Brook and all around the Smiling 
Pool, inviting everybody to meet at the 
Great Pine on the. hill at nine o’clock, 
to form a committee of the whole— 
that’s what Old Mother West Wind 
ealled it, a committee of the whole— 
to try to find the thief who stole Happy 
Jack’s nuts from the hollow in the old 
chestnut tree. 

And because every one liked Happy 
Jack, every one went to the Great Pine 
on the hill—Reddy Fox, Bobby Coon, 
Jimmy Skunk, Striped Chipmunk, who 
is Happy Jack’s cousin, you know, Billy 
Mink, Little Joe Otter, Jerry Muskrat, 
Hooty the Owl, who was almost too 
sleepy to keep his eyes open, Blacky 
the Crow, Johnny Chuck, Peter Rab- 
bit, even old Grandfather Frog. of 
course, Sammy Jay was there, looking 
his handsomest. 

When they had all gathered around 
the Great Pine, Old Mother West Wind 
pointed to the old nest "way up in the 
top of it. “Is that your nest?’ she 
asked Blacky the Crow. 

“It was, but I gave it to my cousin, 
Sammy Jay,” said Blacky the Crow. 

‘Is that your nest, and may I have 
a stick out of it?’ asked Old Mother 
West Wind, of Sammy Jay. 

“It is,” said Sammy Jay, with his po- 
litest bow, “and you are welcome to a 
stick out of it.”’ To himself he thought, 
“She will only take one from the top, 
and that won’t matter.” 

Old Mother West Wind suddenly 
puffed out her cheeks and blew so hard 
that she blew a big stick right out of 
the bottom of the old nest. Down it fell, 
bumpety-bump, on the branches of the 
Great Pine. After it fell—what do you 
think! Why, hickory’ nuts and chest- 
nuts and acorns and hazelnuts, such a 
lot of them! 

“Why! Why-e-e!” cried Happy Jack. 
‘There are all my stolen nuts.” 

Everybody turned to look at Sammy 
Jay, but he was flying off thru the 
wood as fast as he could go. “Stop 
thief!" cried Old Mother West Wind. 
“Stop thief!’ cried all the Merry Little 
Breezes and Johnny Chuck and Billy 
Mink and all the rest. But Sammy Jay 
didn’t stop. 

Then all began to pick up the nuts 
that had fallen from the old nest where 
Sammy Jay had hid them. By and by, 
with Happy Jack leading the way, they 
all marched back to the old chestnut 
tree and there Happy Jack stored all 
the nuts away in his snug little hollow 
once more, 

And ever since that day, Sammy Jay, 
whenever he tries to call, just screams: 
“Thief! Thief! Thief!” 

(In our next story, we will hear about 
Jerry Muskrat’s party.) 
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A reduction in world wheat acreage 
outside Russia and China for the 1931-32 
season is definitely in prospect, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Hco- 
nomics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
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The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 








Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name a ._ T 
“p, L. Wires” is counted as three words. “226 
W. 2ist St.” is counted as four words and 
“Des Moines, Towa,” as two words. 
$155.50 both count as one word. C. O. D. 
counts as three =. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, tie days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


Abe OF RATES 








wed Number Insertions 
wa 4 2 3 4 
































1 RE EE 

id ..|/$1.50|$3.00]$4.50/$6.00/$10.50/$16.50 
il | 1.65] 3.30] 4.95] 6.60] 11.55) 18.15 
12 ..| 1.80} 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 
13 ..| 1.95) 3.90) 5.85] 7.80) 13.65) 21.45 
14...| 2.10] 4.20) 6.30) 8.40] 14.70) 23.10 
15 | 2.25] 4.50] 6.75] 9.00] 15.75) 24.75 
16 || 2.40] 4.80] 7.20] 9.60] 16.80! 26.40 
17 | 2.55] 5.10] 7.65/19.20| 17.85] 28.05 
18 _| 2.70] 5.40] 8.10]10.80| 18.90] 29:70 
19 | 2.85} 5.70) 8.55]11.40) 19.95) 31.35 
9 ..| 3.00] 6.00] 9.00/12.00) 21.00] 33.00 
“| 3:15] 6.30] 9.45]12.60] 22.05) 34.65 
3.30} 6.60! 9.90!13.20) 23.10) 36.30 

















COMMISSION HOUSES 


MAKE MORE MONEY ON YOUR POULTRY, 


s and veal. Our free book tells how. Ask 
for it. Broilers are bringing premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 


& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago. 
(HICAGO BUTCHERS PAG a CO., 216-222 
N. reeria. 8t.. “eo Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eges a butter. Highest prices ob- 
tuned. Returns mailed same day. aie 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible 7 paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St.. C hier go. 
EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS. 
fryers. Premiums at ae ultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us. Cosge 7h" Wholesale, Buyers. “D. 
L. Hemman South Water Market, Chi- 
0. 

















0. _ 
COUGLE COMMISSION ha oF 1154-56 W. RAN- 
ae. St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
poultry. veal, eggs. ‘Top prices. Remittance 
ey of arrival. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY. POULTRY- 
veal-cogs. Furnish coops on reques' 
& Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
HAY WANTED Pe 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship John Devlin Hay a North Clark 
Bt., Bt., Chicago. Write for prices and full particulars. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


sPECIAL—30 GE NUINE ENGLISH ot he 4 
pups. Spayed females and males, $8. Far 
nised. Heeling stock. Gnaranteed. Collie pup, $7. 








Sstablished 








Four partly trained Shepherds, $10. Sunnyside 
Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa, _ . 
THREE MONTHS OLD SHEPHERD PUPS. 

Males, $5; females, $2.50. Free training instruc- 
tions, J. Isaksen, Springfield, Minn. td 
0 HIG i CLASS TOY FOX TERRIERS. 


Males and spayed females (2 to 5 months), $8. 
Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


SMALL TYPE FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. 
Males, $6; females, $4. Esther Blohm, Rein- 

heck, Towa. pa aaa 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, FOX TER- 
_tiers, Approval. Ed: Barnes, Fairfield, Neb. nS 

PED, COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS. HILL- 
crest Kennels, Route 2, Waterloo, Iowa. 


ai FUR BEARERS 
CHOICE ALASKAN MINK BREEDING STOCK, 
_$45 per pair. Master Mink Ranch, Hinton, Ia. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. SARN $25-$100 
ily. Send for catalog, 2 how to receive 

Home Stndy Course free. dd $1 for Auctioneer’s 
e Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money 

refunded if not satisfied. Reppert’s Auction School, 

Box 32, Decatur, Indiana. 

AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, 

_take, Iowa, Summer term, August 3. 


HELP WANTED — 


SALESMEN 


FARMERS CAN BUY LUBRICATING OILS DI- 
tect from refinery at tremendous savings. Lib- 
tral commissions to representatives. Write. Sim- 
me Oi] Corporation, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
WANTED—TWO OR THREE MEN TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions in western Iowa. Write Subserii 
tion Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa Homestead. 


FARM LANDS 


wa. MISSOURI. NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 
Minesota losed farms at cost — sale 
» Wy, Write 7 & Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street. Chicago. 
SACRIFICE—1 760 trey 
a atee ranch near Hugo, 
ry balance rolling; price $7.50 per acre; also 
280 acres irrigated, near Rasa, Wyo., large 
improvements, grow reeord crops; price $17.50 
per acre. Both wouxlerfal opportunites for grain 
~ cattle ranching. Easy terms. Write Irving 
owe, owner, Boston | Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- 
kota, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
ghont farms Jarge or small for grain, livestock, 
whine, poultry, Rent or secure a farm home 
ile prices are low. Complete information. Write 
Fate; Dept. 307, Great Northern Railway, 








~ OLEAR 





IMPROVED NON- 
Colorado; one-half 


ul, Minn. "4 x 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop 


Payment a. oan terms. Free literature; mention 
State, W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Soi. 


Minn. 
WANTED—SHARE I RENTERS FOR NORTH- 
etn Iowa er Give references, list y 
hee? property, in first letter. Box 72, Wal- 
Farmer an Lowa a Homestead. 


407 ACRES, | HIGHLY IMPROVED, NEAR MA- 
City. allaces’ 


son City,’ P; ; a 
Parmer ani a bag Modern Box 73 
POR SALE—40 ACRES WITH GooD “BUILD- 
~ines, $600. Erick Will Minn. 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa <3 














FARM LANDS 


~ Want to Move _ 
YOUR FARM? 


South 
25. 000 sq. ft. space, 


40 acres, all cultivated, » buildings, 
Table Kimball county, Nebra, 

Fine fireproof garage, about 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Several wunsnelly fine modern improved farms, 
southwestern Iowa. 

Near the paved road from Council Bluffs to 
Sioux City we have a number of very fine valley 
farms. Can fit most any size deal in this valley. 
Will take good city property or western land. 

Some excellent ranches in Brown and Cherry 
counties, Nebraska. Will exchange for eastern 
Nebraska or southwestern Iowa farms. 

We have been in the exchange business in Omaha 
for the last ten years and can refer you to hundreds 
of satisfied customers. 


MAYNES 


EXCHANGE CO., INC. 
906 Redick Tower, Omaha, Nebr. 


LIVESTOCK _ 


BEEF CATTLE 


MILKING SHORTHORN BULL 
Roan, four years old, sired by 


“POR SALE. 
Utility Clay. 


Priced reasonable. G. V. Akins, Colfax, Iowa. 
ROAN POLLED SHORTHORN BULL FROM 

heavy milking dam. Ready for service. 0. J. 
Grau, Newell, Iowa. 


ANGUS BULLS AND FEMALES. PRICES REA- 
_ sonable. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Iowa 
DAIRY CATTLE 
FOR SALE—MILK_ COWS, GUERNSEY AND 
Holstein, Price, $50 to $65. Tracy's Dairy, 
Brighton, Iowa 
BROWN SWISS FOR SALE. TWO_BULLS OF 
serviceable age. Also some heifers. J. A. Trusier, 
Newton, Iowa 
HOLSTEINS. 
Serviceable age. 
Osage, Iowa. 


GRANDSONS OF 
Priced right. 


CREATOR. 
Burton Stacy, 


REGISTERED BULLS (READY), HEIFERS, 
; calves, cows. Hazelhurst Guernsey Farm, Exira, 
owa, 


SWISS BULLS 


LS, HEIFERS. 
Harvey Wheeler, 


REGISTERED 
sy Cambridge, 


riced reasonable. 


Towa. : 
15 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS, SERV- 
iceable. Farmer prices. W. F Hesly, Minden, 


Towa. 
. SWINE 
HAMPSHIRE SOWS AND GILTS 


FOR FALL 


farrow, bred to Lumber Jack and Ace Type. R. 
C. Ludeke, Klemme, Iowa. 
YORKSHIRE BRED GILTS. ALSO MILKING 


calves. Wm. Zahs, 

eae. GOATS 

TOGGENBERG MILK GOATS AND YOUNG 
__nannies. John Sternberg, Kingsley, Iowa. 

WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 

ee, ,, and Iowa Homestead—‘‘The Reader's 
arket . 


Shorthorn Riverside, Iowa. 





Use This Order Blank Now! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aa CORN HARVESTER __ 

RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 

ment. Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. 

Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 

a : KODAK FINISHING 

ROLL DEVELOPED AND SIX BEAUTIFUL 
rints for 15c, and this “ad’’; fast service; free 

rolis given. The Picture Folks, Lincoln, Neb. 

ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
tra print natural colored 25¢c. American Photo 

Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25¢ SH.- 
ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 

Waterloo, Iowa, Dept: 8. 


© “—o FORD'S PHOTO SERVICE, HUMBOLDT, 


ywa, Films developed, 6 prints 25c¢ coin. 
Enlargement. 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 


SEVEN PRINTS. EN- 
Kays Photo Service, La 


largement, 25¢ coin. 


Crosse, Wis 
SEND ROLL AND 25c FOR SIX BEAUTIFUL 
__ glossitone prints. _Day- Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 
Get the job you want with an ad in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Towa Homestead. Your message will 
go into almost 250,000 farm homes in Iowa and 
nearby states. 


FARM MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—CASE 28 INCH SEPARATOR, 15- 
27 tractor and 3 bottom plow in good condi- 

tion. E. O. Swan, Osceola, Iowa 

McCORMICK 10-29 DEERING TRACTOR AND 
dise and P. and O. plow. Mrs. Wm. Mishak, 

Alta Vista, Iowa. 


MILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, EASY 
terms. Write today. . C. Marlow, Box 8, 
Mankato. Minn. 


SEPARA- 
Cedar 


-MINNEAPOLIS 36-62 
Jens G. Thuesen, Admr., 


FOR SALE 
tor. A bargain. 
Falls, Iowa 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
or write for free book, “‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ 
and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for in 
formation on how to proceed. aoe A. O'Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 149-M Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (directly op- 
posite U -atent Office), Washington, D. Cc 
BAIN, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATEN ri 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 equitable 
Bldg.. Des 3 Moines. Iowa. 
TALBERT DICK. PE RSQNAL. 
consultation charges. 1216 So 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS — 


KING'S STARTED CHICKS LEADING 
strains. Two, five, six weeks old. From our fin- 
est flocks. Grown in our mammoth sanitary brood- 
ing plant. W. and Buff Leghorn, W. Minorca pul- 
lets, three, four, five, six weeks old. Heavy breeds, 
four, five weeks old. Pullets, $26 and up. lLeg- 
horn and Minorca cockerels, three, four weeks old, 
$10. Heavy breed cockerels, four weeks old, $20 
to $25 for capons and breeding stock. Iowa Chick 
Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, lowa. 
CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREAT- 
ed. English Tom Barron White Leghorns, Gispts, 
Sussex, $7.50. Quality White, Brown, Buff Leg: 


“SERVICE. NO 
Surety Bldg., 


borns,' $5.75. All other heavy breeds, $6.75. 
eavy assorted, $5.75. Light assorted, $4.50. 
Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, Il ran 
CHICKS, HEAVY BRBEDS ONLY, 8 TO 10 


weeks old pullets. Eagle Grove Hatchery, Eagle 


Grove, Iowa. 








Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance of $ 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Run my ad as follows: 


times in your 





is enclosed. 





PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 





























Name. 





Address 


(Count as part of ad). 





(Count as part of ad) 


Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, 61.50. 


























ix Years 


An Advertiser 
in Our Readers’ 
Market » » » 


Mrs. Thomas Tash, Duncombe, Iowa, writes 
us to say: “I have used your paper to dispose 
of my goose eggs for six years and I can not 
praise the results of your paper high enough. 
Last season I sold over $178 worth of them 
through the columns of your paper.” 


People whe patronize Wallaces’ Farmer 
and lowa Homestead’s classified section 
usually continue to advertise. They find 
that it pays them. It would pay YOU! 
Check your place over carefully to find 
something that another farmer could use. 
Then write your ad on the order blank 
that you will find on this page. Be sure 
to read the Rates and Information first. 











POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 

governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonld notify buyers of them before filling orders. 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 

mas—-100 or 1,000, 12c¢ eac 12 other lead- 
ing blood tested varieties at equally low prices. 
Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, Illinois. 

WHITE MINORCAS 

ANOTHER 25 PER CENT DISCOUNT. WHITE 

Minorea chicks, 6c each. Best blood lines. Per- 
sonius Minorca Farm, Fairmont, Minn. 

pucKSs 

WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS, 

$8.25 for 50, and $4.50 for 25. 
ery, Springbrook, Iowa 


~$ié PER 100; 
Scheckel’s Hatch- 


TURKEYS 
BRONZE TU BaEY POULTS, $40 PER 100; 
$21 for 50; $11 for 25. Postpaid. Scheckel’s 


Hatchery, Springbrook, Iowa. 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY POULTS, 25¢ 


each. Personins & Son, Fairmont, Minn. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 
USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 
all your poultry for identification in case 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others. 
Price, with comp uote ay tye and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


: ALFALFA 

HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; GRIMM_ AL- 
falfa, $8. White sweet clover, $3. All 60 kb. 

bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. George Bow- 


man, Concordic. Kansas. 


BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED, DIRECT 
__from Sam Bober, Newell, 8S. D., and save money. 


AMERICAN WHEAT LEADS 


The United States produces some of the 
best wheat in the world, says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
has made milling and baking tests of 
varieties of wheat grown in thirty-eight 
countries. 

“From both a milling and a baking 
standpoint, the best quality of hard red 
winter wheat is produced in the United 
States,”” says the bulletin. “The hard 
red winter wheat grown in Argentina ap- 
pears to be of lesser milling value than 
that grown in the United States. The 
baking quality of the flour milled from 
Argentine wheat, altho not the equal of 
that milled from the hard red winter 
varieties of the United States, is of fair 
quality. The flour milled from the Rus- 
sian hard red winter varieties appears to 
be lacking in baking strength. 

“Of the hard red spring varieties, the 
higher grades of Canadian wheat rank 
first in milling value. However, from a 
baking standpoint, the flours milled from 
the hard red spring varieties grown in 
the United States are equally good. Rus- 
sian spring varieties appear to be some- 
what deficient in baking strength, com- 
pared with those grown in North and 
South America. Russia, Canada and the 
United States produce the best quality 
cf Durum wheat. 





The Alaskan coast line is longer than 
the distance around the earth. 


IER PSIO EAT BBG gl 
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HOLSTEINS 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
ing. All ages. Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
make room for show herd. Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 


HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK IOWA 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 


I am offering several outstanding young bulls for 
sale sired by Triune Ormsby Mutua Eapooes, 1300- 
Ib. bull, out of dams es in age from 52 to 75 
lbs. milk per day, testing 4 per cent. Prices rea- 
sonable. Address Ed Rensink, Hospers, Iowa. 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering 20 choice a some with calves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 15 good bull calves. 
Sired by Eric Marshall, by Earl Marshall. The choic- 

it breedi nd priced to sell. Mention this paper. 
Ww Ai ER WIL K NSON” LUCAS, OWA 


Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering two outstanding yearling bulls for 
sale, one a Blackcap and one Eisa Erica. Real herd 
bull propositions. Also some mighty choice heifers. 
Write me at once or come and ¥e them. 

JOHN H. FITCH sAKE CITY, IOWA 


Hopley’s Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


. am offering some very choice young bulls sired 

great herd sire Quality Marshall 3d and Bark- 

ley uality, junior champion _at Ak-Sar-Ben show. 
Also good cows and heifers. Write 

W. A. HOPLEY ATLANTIC, IOWA 


Choice Angus Bulls for Sale 


I am offering a choice lot of good Angus bulls, 
10 to 17 months in age, of Earl Marshall breed- 
hey are well grown, good individuals and 
priced to sell. Write or come and see them. 
ELMER J. JOHNSON, KIRON, IOWA 


FOR SALE 


Two good yearling Angus bulls. Several purebred 
yearling heifers and pome right good bull calves from 
fall fit for herd header 

CEDMER “sTOC K ZABME 
A. G. punt, Mer Grundy Center, Iowa 




















SHORTHORNS 
10 Good Shorthorn Bulls 


I am. or 10, good Shorthorn bulls for_sale, 
reneing in e from 9 to 15 months. Sired by Roo! 
wood nvinelble. highest selling bull in 1938. ‘All 
Scotch and goc d colors, Write or come and see 
them. WM. SCAR, Earlham, Iowa. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


A select lot of young females to choose from; the 
best Bates breeding and backed by top production 
showyard records. A few choice bulls left. 


Accredited herd. 
J. RUSSELL CURRIER MASON OITY, IOWA 














JERSEYS 
SPECIAL SALE 


On baby bull calves out of 
Register of Merit dams. 
ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. Si y 
International winners These rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com- 
petition. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
ome and see. Write for prices. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
lowa State College Ames, Iowa 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Kianks, booklet = other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep write 
Sec. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Gubsinle Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farce heads our 
stud, Our Belgians are noted for “their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 
©. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 

















TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts 


Herd tested for economical 





for September farrow. 
gains. Real rustlers. 


J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 


POLAND CHINAS 
Poland China Fall Boars 


I am offering eight head of splendid fall and sum- 
mer boars for sale. Good enough to head any herd 
and priced right. Write or come and see them 


Address z 3 
JOHN H. FITCH LAKE CITY, IOWA 











HAMPSHIRES 
Boars and Bred Sows, C.O.D. 


Forty-five fall boars and older boars with size and 
mality. Cheap. Fifty yearling and fall sows bred 
for early August and early September farrow. 
py ood ps outstanding herd boars. Pricg, $35 
46° ship C.0.D. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, fown, 











LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 
M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, towa. 


The last pages for livestock adver- 
tising go to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 














Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Sept. 17—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 

Sept. 18—Breeders’ Sale, Luverne, Minn. 
F. T. Marting, Mgr., Wall Lake, Iowa, 

SHORTHORNS 

Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. ‘ 

Oct. 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, lowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 
Mer. Mapleton, Iowa. 

Oct. 15——-Fourth Annual Sale of O'Malley 
Brown, Bilderback and _ Belton, at 
Adel, lowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, lowa,. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 


Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 
Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 26—C. H. Christensen, 
Iowa (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
Sept. 26—E. T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 


POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 25—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Howard Darland, Barnes City, 


Iowa. 
Oct. a R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 


Feb. “3-H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Walnut, 





Livestock News 


Charles D. Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
was re-elected chairman of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, at the an- 
nual meeting held recently at Chicago. 
Mr. Carey already has served two terms 
of one year each as chairman of the 
board. 

Thomas E. Wilson, of Chicago, head 
of the packing company bearing his 
name, and one of the two representa- 
tives of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers on the board, was re-elected 
vice-chairman; Everett C. Brown, of 
Chicago, past president of the National 
Livestock Exchange, and a representa- 
tive of the exchange on the board, was 
re-elected treasurer, and R. C. Pollock, 
of Chicago, secretary and general man- 
ager. 

The National Livestock and Meat 
Board is an organization representing 
the entire livestock and meat industry 
from livestock producer to meat retail- 
er. It is conducting a national pro- 
gram of research and education on the 
subject of meat. The board was in- 
strumental in sponsoring the monster 
livestock pageant and parade held in 
Chicago at noon, June 18, 

The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board is 
composed of the following: Charles D. 
Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo.; O. M. Plum- 
mer, Portland, Ore.; Thomas E, Wilson, 
T. George Lee and Everett C. Brown, 
Chicago; W. B. Tagg, Omaha; Arden 
D. McKee, Creston, Iowa; Fred H. 
Moore, Logansport, Ind.; F. R. Mar- 
shall, Salt Lake City, Utah; Edw. A. 
O'Neal and F. G. Ketner, Chicago; E. 
B. Spiller, Fort Worth, Texas; A. Sykes, 
Ida Grove, Iowa; J. H. Mercer, Topeka, 
Kan.; W. H. Tomhave, Chicago; H. W. 
Farr, Greeley, Colo.; D. M. Hildebrand, 
Seward, Neb.; Charles A. Ewing and 
John T. Russell, Chicago, and C. H. 
Janssen, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hudson & Sons’ 


The S. B. Polled 
Shorthorn sale, Knoxville, Iowa, June 
24, was well attended. The top was 
Highland Sweet Brier 2d, selling for 
$180 to Albert Jerden. All but two went 
to Iowa buyers, one going to Illinois 
and one to South Dakota. Ten counties 
were represented with Cherokee to the 
west, Lee to the east, Black Hawk to 
the north and Marion to the south. The 
auctioneer was N. G. Kraschel. We list 
those selling for $100 and over. Prairie 
View Chief 4th, Glen Yoakam, Keswick, 
$125; Sultan Champion, Jess Olson, 
Taintor, $100; Roan Baron, gr oe 
Swan, $102; Ceremonius Miss, A. Mil- 
ner, Knoxville, $115; Ceremonius vihen, 
Andrew Hanna, $117.50; Highland 
Beauty and Highland Rosewood, Lloyd 
Loonan, Hudson, $132 and $105; High- 
land Sweet Brier 2d, Albert Jerden, 
Knoxville, $180; Highland Victoria, G. 
W. Fickbohm, Alcester, S. D., $127.50; 
Lady Maple and Golden Venus 15th, Ray 
Pitcher, Aurelia, $125 each; Highland 
Secret 4th, Albert Jerden, $135. 


The annual Cattle Feeders’ 
Day” at Iowa State College, 
be July 30, according to an announce- 
ment by C. C. Culbertson, who is in 
charge of.the feeding tests which will be 
reported on at that time. As in past 
years, the results of the feeding experi- 
ments will be revieWed and some of the 
cattle that have been fed will be shown 
the visitors. Cattle Feeders’ Day usual- 
ly draws a crowd of over 1,000 persons. 


“Hey 
Ames, will 


With the gradual reduction in range 
areas avaliable for grazing cattle, and 
the increase in the nation’s population, 
new methods of beef production have 
developed. A farm or ranch properly 
equipped for raising beef cattle now has 
some acreage for raising grains and 


roughages as well as pasture land. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has studied carefully the important 
factors of raising beef under modern 
conditions, and has issued the results 
in a revision of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1592-F. In feeding calves for maximum 
gains, the authors recommend the use 
of creeps or enclosures which allow only 
the calves to have access to grain while 
running with their dams. Recent ex- 
periments have shown this method of 
raising calves to be desirable where fin- 
ishing at an early age is essential. Cop- 
ies of Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1592-F may 
be obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


Samuel Hazen, 74, of Denmark, Iowa, 
died June 19. Mr. Hazen was a breeder 
of purebred Shorthorn cattle for nearly 
fifty years. During the past twenty 
years he was in partnership with his 
son Hervey (Master Farmer, 1928). He 
was also a breeder of Poland Chinas, 


The deaths of C. C. Pilgrim and Wil- 
liam Headington, both of Decorah, Iowa, 
are reported by the Northeastern Iowa 
Milking Shorthorn Association. Mr. Pil- 
grim also was a breeder of Chester 
White hogs. 


The 1930 International Review and 
Album, a complete history of the 1930 
International Livestock Exposition at 
Chicago, has just come off the press, 
according to Barney Heide, secretary- 
manager. The price of single copies has 
been reduced to $1 each. 


In the Grain Belt of New 


Russia 
(Continued from page 3) 





our bags down the long length of the 
train to the tiny station, and there, to 
our relief, we heard an American voice 
hail us, and were told that a wagon was 
waiting to carry our things the half- 
mile thru the mud and darkness to the 
lodgings we were to share, 

The headquarters itself, a half-mile 
from the railway, is like no farm in 
America. Try to imagine a vast, flat, 
black plain, with melting snowdrifts 
piled ten to twenty feet high, with the 
blackness churned to bottomless mud by 
wheels of wagons and the tracks of cat- 
erpillar tractors; with deep, water-filled 
ditches from partly finished comstruc- 
tion; with the skeletons of new build- 
ings surrounded by scaffolds blocking 
the way, and with white concrete build- 
ings, three to five stories high, in sim- 
ple modern style, rising from the black 
mud. That was Verblut and I first saw 
it, in March, 1931. The buildings stretch 
over an area a half-mile square; offices 
and machine shops, experimental labo- 
ratory and dormitories, bungalows and 
power plant—and still there is not room 
enough for all, for 7,000 people are al- 
ready living there, and more students 
and workers are expected. Electric 
lights, running water, central heating, 
sewerage, schools, dining-rooms—all the 
facilities of a modern city have been 
provided. But it must be‘added that 
when we were there in March, with 
the temperature still at the freezing 
point at night, no heat was in the pipes, 
and only the simplest and coarsest food 
was available in the restaurant—for 
Russia had tightened her belt to the 
limit to pay for her new machinery. 

The farm had been developed rapidly 
from the beginning in 1929. In 1930, 
over 55,000 acres of grain were harvest- 
ed, and in 1931, over 170,000 acres will 
be cut for grain. The rest of the farm’s 
250,060 acres will be summer fallowed, 
keeping one-third of the land in sum- 
mer fallow each year. 

Altho the central offices, living quar- 
ters, machine shops, experimental shops 
and schools are located at the main 
headquarters, there are sub-headquar- 
ters as well; for the farm is broken up 
into eight units, each under its own 
foreman. These units vary in size from 
under 20,000 to over 40,000 acres at the 
present time. The first year the units 
were but 4,000 acres each, but they 
were found too small for the best use 
of the large machinery, and each season 
they have been increased up to the 
present size. The units are now roughly 
about the size of a standard American 
township, six miles square. Each unit 
has a headquarters from which the 
work is directed, with dormitories, din- 
ing-room, office, machinery sheds and 
repair shop. There the workers live 
during the rush periods of seeding and 
harvest, for the unit headquarters are 
as much as twenty-five miles from the 
main center. The simpler machinery, 
such as seeders and combines, is housed 
at the unit headquarters over winter, 
and there in the unit’s simple machine 
shop it is overhauled and fitted for the 
spring. The tractors, on the contrary, 
make the long trip to main headquar- 
ters once each year, to be completely 
overhauled and renewed. 

One unit which I visited—Unit 4—was 
harrowing fof spring planting. A week 
of spring-like sun had turned the sticky 
mud into a warm, friable, black soil. At 
the edge of the field was a Jong string 
of wagons, hitched one to the other, in- 
cluding water tank, fuel tank, oil tank 
(with a pressure lubricator stan@ing be- 
side it), a repair shop on wheéls, and 
extra wagons for seed grain and other 
supplies. Once a day one of the big 
sixty horse power caterpillar tractors 
hitches onto the string and snakes it 


across the fields to where the tractors 
will be working next day. Three times 
a day (for the tractors keep moving jn 
three shifts of seven hours each, anq 
the workers hope to keep the machines 
moving even more than twenty-one 
hours a day, if they can), the tractors 
stop, unhitch, and rumble over to the 
supply train to be fueled, watered, oileq 
and serviced. The tractors work ip 
“brigades,’”’ with three to six tractors 
and their outfits at work on the same 
field. At the present time, most of the 
tractors are these big “cats,” each 
used to pull five 24-hole seeders, seed. 
ing 66 feet at one time; two 20 or 24. 
foot combines, eight 14-inch bottoms, or 
70 feet of spike-tooth harrows. But the 
Russians want bigger machinery still, 
and are experimenting with new Diesel 
motored tractors up to 100 horse power, 

The outfits were all busy in the field 
when I visited the first unit, and altho 
the portable repair shop was ready for 
business, with a _ small blacksmith’s 
forge set up besides the traveling shop, 
there was no work to be done at the 
moment. The tractors were going stead- 
ily along, with three or four apprentice 
boys walking behind each outfit, to lift 
the small spring-tooth sections (five 
feet or less) to free them from trash. 
The day was warm, but they still had 
on their fur ‘caps and warm jackets, 
for when the Russian peasant once bun- 
dles up for the winter, he stays warmly 
dressed until summer rolls around again, 

At the unit headquarters, the drills 
were being given their final checking 
over before the seeding, and the rate of 
dropping the grain was being verified. 
Besides the chief mechanic for the unit, 
several students from the school were 
assisting in the job. 

Returning to unit headquarters, we 
found the second set of five drills being 
made ready to start. In a day or two 
the entire “brigade”’ of big ‘“‘cats’’ would 
be at work, seeding perhaps 2,000 acres 
a day. 

Besides helping me to see the actual 
operations on the farm, Director Mar- 
golin told me of all their plans, and had 
the chief accountant give me the details 
of their expenses, directly from the ac- 
count books. After paying the field 
workers 60 to 120 rubles a month (a ru- 
ble is slightly over half a dollar, at par 
of exchange), and the skilled shop 
workers and foremen up to 300 rubles a 
month, and allowing depreciation and 
interest, the expenses for production in 
1930 were $8.90 an acre for spring wheat 
and $11 an acre for winter wheat. Yields 
were high on winter wheat—28.8 bushels 
per acre, but low on spring, with only 
11 bushels, making expenses per bushel 
48 cents on winter wheat and 81 cents 
on spring. In 1931, using farm raised 
seed and with better general efficiency 
from more experience, per-acre ex- 
penses are expected to be reduced. If 
average yields of about 14 bushels of 
spring wheat and 19 bushels of winter 
wheat per acre are secured, the costs on 
the production of 2,000,000 bushels of 
wheat are expected to average about 55 
cents a bushel. These costs include, be- 
sides the cash expenses, allowances for 
depreciation and interest on about half 
the capital. For the basic fixed capital 
supplied by the government, and for the 
use of the land itself, no charge was 
made. 

It is still too early to tell whether the 
estimates on which the per-bushel cos 
are based are correct, of course. It is 
quite possible that the combines may 
give less than the five years of service 
which has been assumed, or that the 
caterpillar tractors may not last, under 
the conditions of Russian handling, for 
the 12,000 hours of service expected. 
Furthermore, no charge has been in- 
cluded for part of the capital or for the 
land. These additional items, if figured 
in in accordance with usual American 
practice, might easily add 10 cents a 
bushel or more to the estimated cost. 
But even at that, how many American 
farmers can afford to sell wheat at 70 
cents a bushel? Where the latest meth- 
ods have been used, it may be possible— 
but it could hardly be expected that in 
three years, working largely with un- 
trained peasants, the Russians could 
beat the American farmer at his own 
game. Taking their figures at face 
value—and so far as I could judge they 
were prepared honestly and fairly—they 
have certainly made a good start at any 
rate. 

(Concluded next week) 





NEW BEEF CATTLE BOOK 

A thorogoing book on the feeding and 
management of beef cattle in the corn 
belt states, written by Roscoe R. Snapp, 
of the University of Illinois, has just 
been published by John Wiley & Sons. 
This new revised edition of the original 
book, “Beef Cattle,” sells for $4.50. It 
contains much valuable material on the 
care and management of the breeding 
herd, reliable guides to fattening cattle 
for market, and several good chapters 
on equipment and cattle diseases and 
parasites. The author discusses sum- 
mer and winter management, respec- 
tively, of both the breeding herd and 
feeding cattle. The book contains 4 
wealth a tables on the results of cattle 
feeding experiments, and describes the 
approved methods of caring for cows 
in calf. 





City people have made more prog 
ress than farm folks toward a scientific- 
ally ideal diet, aecording to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. They 
eat more fruits and vegetables. 
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\Ted Pulls a Fast One 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 










TED’'S ORACLE 
DON'T BLAME THE 
FARMER FOR THE 
DEPRESSION — HE 





















ILL THE GUARD FIND 

TED IN HIS BUNK? 
HAVE YOU SENT IN A 

NAME FOR MISS SLATER? 


WHAT SHALL WE CALL HER? 
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HE KNEW HIS FAMILY 
While a farm girl was milking a 
ew, a bull tore across the meadow 
toward her. The girl did not stir, but 
entinued milking. Observers, who 
had run to safety, saw, to their 
gmazement, that the bull stopped 
dead within a few yards of the girl, 


tuned around and walked sadly 
away. 

“Weren’t you afraid?” asked every 
one. 


“Certainly not,” said the girl. “I 
happened to know this cow is his 
mother-in-law.” 

MY! MY! 

The patient assistant in the boot 
shop had tried hard to suit his stout 
woman customer. Nearly everything 
in the shop had been brought down 
for her inspection, but to no purpose. 

Still another pair of shoes was pro- 
duced. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t like these. 
They tend to get wider as they get 
older.” 

“Well, madam,” said the exasper- 
ated assistant, “didn’t you?” 


WHY THE WORM TURNED 


Teacher: “What is your father’s 
occupation, Jimmy?” 

Boy: “He’s a worm imitator.” 

Teacher: “What is that?” 

Boy: “He bores holes in furniture 
foran antique dealer.” 


QUITE RIGHT! QUITE RIGHT! 

Asked by his teacher whether he 
thought the word “trousers” was a 
ingular or plural noun, a schoolboy 
iteplied, “Well, sir, it all depends up- 
o which end of the trousers you're 
thiaking of—the top or the bottoms.” 


AND TO THE POINT 
Mother:: “This letter from Charlie 
is very short.” 

Father: “Yes, so is Charlie, or he 
Wouldn’t have written.” 








THOSE CHINESE 

An American lawyer was sitting at 
his desk one day when a Chinese en- 
tered. 

“You lawyer?” he asked. 

“Yes, What can I do for you?” 

“How much you charge if one 
Chinaman killum other Chinaman, to 
get him off?” 

“Oh, about $500 to defend a person 
of murder.” 

Some days later the Oriental re- 
turned and planked down $500 on the 
lawyer’s desk. 

“All light,” he said, “I killum.” 


MUST START SOMEWHERE 

Two business men who were part- 
ners discovered an office boy tam- 
pering with the petty cash. One of 
them wanted to send for the police, 
but the other took a more humane 
view. 

“No,” he said, “let us always re- 
member that we began in a small 
way ourselves.” 


PREHISTORIC CRIME 
Visitor (looking over fraternity 
house): “Don’t you know roller tow- 
els are against the law?” 
Brother: “Oh, yes, but that one 
was put up before the law was 
passed.” 


ABOUT FACE 
Counsel: “Do you realize that you 
are facing the electric chair?” 
Prisoner: “I don’t mind facing it. 
It’s sitting in it I don’t like.” 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Cheer up, this isn’t such a bad 
year. Think of 1932 with a presiden- 
tial election and a leap year coming.” 


HIS ROOM 1S ALL 
DARK—HE MUST BE 
in BEDO— DIS 
FLASH LIGHT 





WHY DOCTOR! 

A lady with a discontented face en- 
tered a doctor’s consulting room, and 
wearily sank into a chair. “Oh, doc- 
tor, I feel so weak,” she began. “What 
is your advice?” 

“Rest, madam,” replied the physi- 
cian, after a slight examination. 

“But haven’t you any medicine you 
can give me? Just look at my 
tongue.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “that meeds 
a rest, too.” 


“SWEET ADELINE” 

“A headache tablet dissolved in a 
vase of water,” says a woman’s page 
item, “will make wilted flowers brace 
right up.” 

“That's nothing,” writes old Ben 
Hibbs. “Put the flowers in a quart 
of bootleg and they will burst into 
song.” 


ONE WAY TO WIN 

Oldest Inhabitant (to district vis- 
itor): “I be ninety-four and I ’aven’t 
got an enemy in the world.” 

District Visitor: “That is a beau- 
tiful thought.” 

Oldest Inhabitant: “Yes, miss— 
thank God, they be all of ’em dead 
long ago!” 


TRUE TO HIS NAME 
“Sponger says he is always happy 
when he is smoking a good cigar.” 
“The trouble with Sponger is, he 
expects his friends to contribute too 
much to his happiness.” 








WHAT SHALL WE CALL MISS 
SLATER ? QuITE A FEW 
SUGGESTIONS HAVE AL — 
READY BEEN SENT IN, 
Just Putr Your 10€A oF 
A NAME ON A POST CARD 
AND SEND tT TSE TED 
iN CARE CF THIS PAPER, 
THE NAME MENTIONED Mostry 
WILL BE THE ONE CHOSEN, 











TO BE CONTINVES 








SELF-SERVICE 

The telegraph pole gang had come 
into the restaurant straight off the 
job, and they were hungry. 

“What’ll you have?” asked the lady’ 
in waiting to one of the gang’s big- 
gest and toughest. 

“Beef.” 

“How do you want it?” she per- 
sisted. 

Joe waved an enormous and im- 
patient hand. “Oh, drive in the steer 
and I'll bite off what I want.” 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 

“You want to marry my daughter. 
What are your means?” asked an 
English father. 

“I expect shortly to come into a 
fortune of between 1,000 pounds and 
400,000 pounds.” 

“Why are you so uncertain about 
the amount?” 

“It’s a ticket I have in a sweep- 
stake.” 


HOW ABOUT A USED ONE? 

Husband: “I have brought you this 
beautiful string of pearls for your 
birthday, darling.” 


Wife: “But you knew I wanted a 
motor car.” 
Husband: “I know, dearest, but I 


have tried everywhere and can’t get 
an imitation car.” 


HER IDEA 


First Little Girl: “What’s eti- 
quette, Lily?” 
Second Ditto: “Oh, that’s the 


noise you mustn’t swallow your tea 
with when there’s company.” 


THAT AIN’T NOTHIN’ 

Lee’s son brought home a report 
card and on the edge the teacher had 
written, “Good student, but talks too 
much.” 

The card was returned with Lee’s 
signature and these words, “You 
should hear his mother.” 
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Pancake Uses the Ol’ Bean 
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PANCAKE, THERE ARE TIMES 
WHEN YOU MAKE US HUMANS 
LOOK LIKE A FLOCK O DUMCLUCK'S, 



























| Little Stitches fo, Little Folks 


iE’ Ud 


Fe, 
W on't It 


Betty Tells You How in 


This Lesson 


Dear Friends of My Big Sewing Club: 


Take out your work boxes (I hope they are all neat) and 
then look in the piece baq for some pretty pieces of gingham, 
linen, percale, etc., that will wash well. 

This time mother and I planned some things that you could 


make using a sewing machine because every girl who sews always 
wants to try stitching and I just know the boys would like ma- 
You will like to make the holders, hot dish mat 
covers, and dust mitts and can learn to stitch well so as to be 


chine work best. 


veady for more fun later. 
Good luck, 


Betty 


P, S—If you are a 4-H-er, like I am this year, you will 
Make it of 
(There's a 


want a holder with the four-leaf clover on it. 
green and outline a clover in white on each gide. 
four-leaf clover design to trace 


o Use the 


~ e.03 “) 

ot ea! oe i ( ~ . i <4 Q ” 

Ssewll iP iWiaCNnine: 
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in the new Blue Scrapbook.) 


The dusting mitten pattern will make a good holder too if 
you make the inside of the mitten of severa] thicknesses. 


An Easy Holder for Mother or 
a Little Cook 


A holder should be the right size to be con- 
venient, and padded enough to keep the hands 
protected from the heat. The thicknesses should 
be quilted so they will stay smooth with lots of 
washings. There should be a ring or loop’ by which 
to hang up the holder. 

Use only goods that will wash and keep the 
color well. Do not use material that is too stiff. 
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Unbleached muslin, gingham, or print is nice. 
Make holders to match the kitchen colors, 

For filling nothing is better than soft outing, 
new or old. For a loop use tape, a ring, or the 
loop from an old stocking supporter. 

Tear a piece of material 11 inches by 6 inches. 
Press down the edges 44 inch all around. Cut 
out two to four pieces of filling (outing) 4% 
inches square. Lay the filling on one-half of the 
cover you have torn. Baste 
diagonally through the 
filling. Baste on all three 
edges, being very careful 
that the edges come to- 
gether exactly. 

Now the holder is ready to 
stitch. The picture shows a 
good design for quilting with a 
sewing machine. It will give good 
practice in stitching, mother says. 
Trace it with carbon paper on out- 
side of one-half of the cover of hold- 
er before basting the filler in if you 
want this design. 

Now for stitching; begin to stitch at 
A and stitch around to E in the center, 
following the lines closely. 

Thread the two ends of thread at A 
into a needle and use this thread to 
fasten on the loop at A. Thread the two 
thread ends at E into a needle and sew 


Baste one print and one outing to- 
aired with right side turned inside. 

titch with 14-inch seam, except 
across the wrist. 
hem at the wrist and stitch 
the hem. Turn the mitten 


back a little on stitching and fasten so it does 
not show. Thread ends should always be tied. 


A Cove! 
ior a 
Hot Dish Mat 


Pretty covers 

that can go into 
the wash are nice 
for hot dish mats. 
Here is such an 
easy one for a be- 
ginner. It is made 
of plain gingham 
or linen or print 
that will “go” 
with table linen 
and china. 

Cut one circle 
6% inches in diameter (across). 
usually just the size. 

Cut two semi-circles (half circles). To cut 
these fold the first circle in half and place it upon 
two pieces of material with a selvage (have 
mother show you a selvage). Place the fold of 


A saucer is 






the first circle just % inch from the selvage. Cut 
the semi-circles as shown in the drawings. 

Fit these to 

the first circle, 


keeping right 
side of the ma- 
terialein. Baste 
the pieces to- 
gether all around 





tama dusting 
mitten 





















Place your hand the circle. Stitch 
on a paper and trace with a % inch 
around it. Use as a Ti 
— for your mitt. ones. nlhicsapenl 

ut two forms of print threads as all 
and two of outing. good seamstress- 
One each of right and es do and it’s 
left, be sure. Senet 





Curve pattern out 
at the wrist enough 
to get your hand in. 


Turn a narrow 


If you are not 
very old or used 
to sewing, moth- 
er will not expect you 
to oil or clean the ma- 
chine. But she will 
want you to watch her 
do it and learn how so 
you can later. 

She probably 
expect you to 
the needles either, 


right side out and press 
eatly. 


It’s really fun to dust 
when you wear these 
mitts. 


Wear them with the 
outing on the palm of 
your hand as that is 
what holds the dust 
well, won't 
change 
but 
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Lesson 
Number 
Six 


if you want to use her machine again try to take 

care not to break the needle. She won’t like 
that and it isn’t any wonder either! 

To avoid breaking needles: Do not sew too 
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heavy seams with a fine needle. Do not pull 

the material to one side when taking it out. 
Do not pull material when sewing. Do not bend 
the needle when pulling out the material before 
cutting a thread. Do not leave pins in where you 
will be stitching over them. 

The tension is very important. That lets the 
thread come through fast or slow. Learn from 
mother how to loosen it if the seams pucker up 
and to tighten it up if the thread is in loops or 
too loose on top. There is a tension on the bob- 
bin too and later you will learn to change that 
too. 

You will want to learn how to shorten and 
lengthen the stitch. For thin, fine materials 
we like ‘to use a fine needle and a short, small 
stitch. For the heavy goods, we like a coarsé 
thread and longer stitch. . 

Nice, even stitching is really a decoration some- 
times if it is perfectly done. 

Mother lets us start’ stitching on paper and 
without thread in the needle. When we learn 
to start and stop and run the machine pretty 
well, we take another paper and draw lines on it 
with a.ruler. Then -we pretend the lines are 
basting and that we are stitching real seams by 
stitching along the lines. 

After that we try circles and other designs 
that we trace on our paper. That teaches us 
how to go around the curve and around corners 
without a wreck. Pretty soon we can stitch real 
seams. Mother lets me do long straight ones that 
aren’t too particular now. 

Learn all you cah about using the machine 
because mother will let you sew on it oftener if 
you know how to thread it perfectly and aren't 
always getting it in a tangle and calling her to 


help. You'll just love winding a bobbin, at least 
we do, my sisters and I. We can make it go 80 
fast! 
































